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EADERS of THe Votta Review 
have already been introduced to 
Radcliffe* but we want more fully to 
: share with you a life encased within a rich, 
‘brown skin. When the Rev. and Mrs. 
"W. Blaxall. now of Ezenzeleni (“The Place 
'Where You Work for Yourself,” a Chris- 
‘tian Cooperative Center for the Conquest 
‘and Prevention of Blindness) , first saw Rad- 
 cliffe, he was as you see him in the picture, 
deaf. blind. and without voice or raiment. 
Vanative Zulu boy of South Africa, waiting 
“to be clothed with garments and with an 
t understanding of life. Mrs. Blaxall already 
“possessed the one essential requisite neces- 
“sary for opening the doors to such a shut-in 
ife—a love that reached out to ‘ 
“Teast.” and the ability to see much of happi- 
“ness for him. 














‘one of the 


Ay aces el aeaetnas 


With her own ingenuity and a few sug- 
gestions from others, Mrs. Blaxall set to 
work, during her spare moments, to make 
a useful, cheerful lad of Radcliffe. There 
"Were countless adjustments to be made be- 
fore work of any special nature could be 
presented, but Radcliffe accepted new things 
readily and showed pleasure in each adven- 
ture. About two years later, when it was 
my pleasure to meet Radcliffe, he was mak- 
‘ing many lovely things, could understand 
several words and sentences, and could ask 
for several things he wanted by means of 
the manual alphabet. Mr. and Mrs. Blaxall 
demonstrated how, without physical con- 
tact, he would answer different taps made 
on the door or table, in or out of the room. 


*A Trip to South Africa, by Inis B. Hall. Vota 
REVIEW, July, 1939. 








Radcliffe Dhlodhlh 


By Ints HALi 





RADCLIFFE DHLODHLH, A DEAF-BLIND ZULU 
BOY, OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Mrs. Blaxall also showed me how he would 
respond when she said, “Radcliffe, come.” 
or “Radcliffe, stop.” After witnessing all of 
this | was confident that he had some hear- 
ing. 

We then gave him our usual hearing test 
with voice, bells, sharp sounds, ete. He 
responded only when given familiar sounds. 
It was all quite baffling. 
mission to work with him during my four 


I was given per- 
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weeks’ stay at the home. My time was so 
taken up with other essentials that there 
were days when I found time only to greet 
Radcliffe. Other days we had as much as 
one and one-half hours together. These 
periods did not represent work for me but 
they did mean time of greatest concentra- 
tion and thought on the part of the lad, 
for Radcliffe never shirked. He was hungry 
for knowledge and as a hungry boy reaches 
out for food, and still more food, so Rad- 
cliffe grasped every opportunity for learn- 
ing that came his way, ever wanting more. 

Radcliffe always knew me, even before I 
touched him, and I was greeted with a big, 
million-dollar smile that lighted his whole 
countenance. That always gave me a thrill. 
How I loved it! It was easy to work the 
lad too hard, for he was so willing. One 
day after we had been working for some 
time, tears began to flow from those sight- 
less, dark brown eyes. I appealed to Mrs. 
Blaxall to ascertain the probable cause of 
the tears. She came and looked at the 
child. “Ah,” said she, “do you see how 
yellow he is around his nose? He is very 
tired. Just watch his nose, and when it 
looks a bit yellow, it is time to stop.” 

You may be sure that I did watch more 
closely after that, for it does not give one 
a very pleasant feeling to overtax a willing 
worker. I made sure that he understood I 
was sorry. 

During my stay, Radcliffe learned over 
twenty commands, understood numbers to 
six, recognized the two adjectives, big and 
little, and knew the names of eight or more 
objects—all through vibration. 

Once when Mrs. Blaxall wanted a big 
spoon, she patted her foot on the floor— 
a way she had of calling him to her. He 
came to her at once and placed his hand 
on the side of her face to see what she 
wanted. She asked him to bring her a big 
spoon. He went to the pantry where they 
were kept and returned with a spoon. She 
was delighted with this simple means of 
conversation with him. Radcliffe helped 
Amos, his constant companion, to wash 
dishes, to carry in wood, and do other small 
chores about the house. 
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Remarkable Sense of Vibration 


Another morning, as Mrs. Blaxall came 
into the room where we were working, | 
turned to speak to her and Radcliffe’s hand 
rested on my shoulder. He smiled as 
though he had some joke in mind. I thought 
surely he had felt me talking, so with his 
hand still resting on my shoulder, I said, 
“Radcliffe, stand up.” He gave a big smile 
and immediately stood up. From this | 
went on investigating from time to time, 
We learned that with deepest concentration, 
the lad could understand almost every com- 


mand by placing his hand on my knee, | 
shoulder, or back; that he could also un. | 


derstand when the commands were spoken 
to him from a distance of about three feet, 
if directed at his back, side, or front. He 
could not do this for longer than five to ten 
minutes at a time without becoming over 
tired. 

We gave several demonstrations with 
Radcliffe and he never failed us. Mrs. 
Blaxall gave her method of approach first, 
and I showed how he responded to vibra 
tion. He knew he was showing off and 
fully enjoyed every moment. 

“Tad,” Radcliffe, Mrs. Blaxall, Mr. 
Chapman, and I spent a very profitable 
morning at the University with Dr. Pienaar 
and his special speech classes. To make 
very sure concerning Radcliffe’s hearing, he 
was given all sorts of tests until Dr. Pienaar 
said that he was confident the boy had no 
sound perception. 


No Response Through Hearing 


To me, the following was the most inter 
esting test given at this time. A receiver 
of an electrical hearing instrument was 
placed in the boy’s ear. The speaker stepped 
three or four feet away, using familiar com- 
mands. Dr. Pienaar spoke into the micro 
phone as he watched the lad’s reaction 
Radcliffe responded readily to each com 
mand. I then suggested that they keep the 
same positions and that Dr. Pienaar us 
the same tone in speaking with the micre 
phone turned off. In this manner Radcliffe 
gave the same alert responses as before 

(Continued on page 458) 
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What Can | Do to Help My Deaf Child? 


By Marsorie L. BEEMAN 
Reprinted from the Colorado Index, May 17, 1940 


OW that the school year is drawing 
N to a close and the deaf child who 
has been away at school, perhaps 
for his first year, will soon be home again, 
mothers and fathers may be asking them- 
selves the question, “What can I do to helr 
my deaf child?” They naturally wish to 
do everything possible to help him in every 
way. With the barrier of deafness between 
them, they may feel that there is not a 
great deal that they can do beyond demon- 
strating love, affection and sympathy and 
taking care of his material needs. But there 
are many ways in which they help, often 
without conscious recognition of the fact 
that they are helping. Parents, because of 
their very closeness to their children, some- 
times may not realize how great their influ- 
ence is in forming deep impressions, long- 
lasting attitudes and lifelong habits. This 
influence is strengthened, rather than weak- 
ened, by the fact that their deaf child is 
away from them a great part of each year. 
While he is away at school, thoughts of 
home and parents are always near, and his 
attitudes are influenced by what Mother 
and Daddy would admire. The question of 
how to help each child is also in the minds 
of the teachers and the housemothers 
throughout the year, and below are dis- 
cussed some of the things they try to do. 
Encourage the deaf child to use English, 
to speak and to read the lips. The English 
language is a difficult maze for the deaf 
child, who cannot hear the constant repeti- 
tion about him that teaches his hearing 
brothers and sisters the language. Help 
him to express himself in speech. Supply 
simple words for him when he falters, and 
help him to speak in sentences. After help- 
ing him, have him repeat the sentences. 
Avoid exaggerated positions of the mouth 
in speaking to him. They make lip reading 
more difficult because they are not natural. 
Avoid motioning with the hands. Each 
time a motion is used it weakens lip read- 


ing, speech and language where they might 
have been strengthened. 

Encourage the deaf child’s mental devel- 
opment in as many ways as possible. Talk 
to him as much as possible; tell him about 
the things around him and events occurring 
in the town. There are sometimes accounts 
in the newspaper of happenings which in- 
terest him. Supplement explanations with 
simple drawings of “stick men” when the 
language becomes too involved. No matter 
how crude the drawing, it conveys a great 
deal to him. The greatest handicap in 
deafness lies not in its inconvenience, but in 
retarding mental development; it limits the 
child’s field of experience because it limits 
his understanding of what he sees, and it 
cuts him off from vicarious experience be- 
cause he does not hear and relive the ex- 
periences of others. Taking him to watch 
for a while the construction of the new 
building, the threshing of the grain, the 
cutting of the timber and the more ordi- 
nary, but still interesting, every day busi- 
ness of buying in the stores enriches his 
experience and thereby aids mental devel- 
opment. 

Encourage the deaf child to read from 
simple and attractive books. Reading stim- 
ulates his imagination and adds to his store 
of experiences and associations. Imagina- 
tion influences his personality and char- 
acter; sympathy cannot exist without it. 
Unless he can put himself in another’s 
place and imagine his feelings, he cannot 
deeply sympathize with him. The terrify- 
ing ten cent so-called funny books, with 
their bat-men, bad-men and super-men, 
shooting and killing, should be discour- 
aged. They overstimulate the imagination 
in wrong directions and harm the child by 
setting up false ideals to admire and emu- 
late. 

Encourage the deaf child to watch for 
the beautiful things in nature—the half- 


(Continued on page 452) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


They Discuss Contacts Between Deaf and Hearing Children 


The Rules of the Game 


ON was promoted, in spite of time 

|) lost from school on account of ill- 

ness, and of course we are pleased. 

He likes his new teacher and things seem 
to be going well. 

Some of the things Martin does are so 
like Don, Mrs. W., I often think that one 
of the difficulties the deaf child has in play- 
ing with the hearing is his inability to un- 
derstand the rules of games. Don loves 
football, and knows certain of the rules, but 
the children around here play with a very 
small ball, and have a different set of rules, 
and if Don doesn’t understand a play he 
When he stands on 
the edge of a group looking on because he 


is put out of a game. 


does not understand some rules, I wish | 
could find some way to make the other 
children understand how to help him. Of 
course, in the excitement of a game, they 
just don’t think, and don’t seem to realize 
that he makes mistakes because he does not 
know the rules. 

This year we are giving Don an allow- 
ance of thirty cents a week, and he can 
do as he likes with it—spend it or save it. 
I told his teacher, and it fitted in with her 
plans to teach “has” and “have.” She ex- 
plained to Don that the money he has must 
last until Sunday, as his father will not give 
him any more until then. By Wednesday 
he was broke, and he will not have any 
money for ice cream or a joke book until 
Sunday. As Mrs. W. says, experience is 
the best teacher. 

Have any of you other mothers been able 
to teach your children punctuality and con- 
sideration for others in the matter of time? 
We gave Don a small, cheap watch, and the 
pleasure of owning it helped him be very 
prompt for a time. I would show him on 
the watch what time he must come home 
for a meal, and he would come. But now 
he has taken to wandering off just before a 


meal is ready. We go ahead without him, 
but it makes me late with my work. That is 
just another problem. 

But as problems grow, interests grow, 
too. Don has a camera we bought for 
$1.00, and is taking really nice pictures 
with it. He took some pictures in school, 
and they turned out very well. 


Mrs. M. C., New Jersey. 


Sensitiveness Being Overcome 


The roundabout arrived at a very busy 
time, but rather than wait until I have 
spare time to write, I will write a short 
letter and send it on. We are celebrating 
our High Holidays and I have scarcely any 
time. Nevertheless I read and re-read the 
letters and find them very interesting. 

Our summer vacation was a very pleas- 
ant holiday. Marilyn was interested more 
in play than in studies, but I was in the 
background observing, and I came to some 
conclusions. I have decided Marilyn has 
very little confidence in herself, and is very 
sensitive. She managed to get along nicely 
with her hearing playmates for the most 
part, and joined in most of their games, but 
felt very much slighted if she was not in- 
cluded in everything from the start. Ifa 
little girl, finding that Marilyn was left out, 
requested her to play, Marilyn would re. 
fuse, run into the house, draw the shade 
and brood. Also, if she feels she cannot 
compete with the others no amount of coax- 
ing will help. She will say “I’m tired,” or 
“T can’t,” or “My foot hurts,” or something 
like that. I just leave her alone and gradv- 
ally she comes out of her shell and joins 
in with the other children. If she meets 
with success she becomes enthusiastic and 
more confident. 

The new term finds her promoted to 1A, 
with a marked improvement in her speech 
and vocabulary. Her sentences are longer, 
she pauses to think before she speaks, and 
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she speaks more slowly and clearly. She 
is much more interested in our conversation 
than she has been, and wants to know 
everything we talk about. (She just came in 
and wanted to know whom I was writing 
to.) I have noticed a change in her since 
her birthday. She was eight years old, and 
very proud of it. She would run to every- 
one saying, “My happy birthday. Eight. 
I big dirl.” 

She is learning the numbers, and I find 
that ‘playing cards and Bingo with her helps 
her to learn to read the numbers and say 
them. She is fond of writing and cutting, 
and enjoys playing with papers, pencils, 
crayons, pasting, etc. Even after we put 
her to bed and close the door I can hear her 
repeating words she has learned in school. 

One of my problems is getting her to un- 
derstand the meaning of “Why?” She will 
come and tell me someone hit her, and I 
will ask “Why?” and she will repeat the 
same thing over and over. She gets con- 
fused with the pronouns, too, and will say 
“She hit you,” instead of “She hit me.” 

Mrs. D. G., New York 


Increasing Vocabulary 


It is encouraging to read of the improve- 
ment each child has made. Having our 
children at home during the summer 
months gives us more chance to see their 
work. Week ends during the school year 
pass so quickly we cannot realize their 
progress. This summer Julia just seemed 
to blurt out the words she wanted to say, 
and with no trouble. She really astonished 
me at times, as she used words I had never 
heard her say before. She seems to have 
no fear of attempting to speak, but when 
she thinks of something she wants to say, 
she goes ahead and says it. I have also 
noted a big improvement in her reading. 
The reading method used in her school is a 
very good one. I have been trying it with 
her brother, who has normal hearing and 
attends a regular grade school, but who has 
trouble in saying some words correctly, and 
also in reading them, 

I bought Julia a set of letters mounted 
on heavy cardboard so they will stand. She 
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can put them together to spell words, and 
she takes great interest in doing this. 

When she came home from school last 
week end she told us about her trip to the 
Rodeo, and she described everything that 
took place. I had her repeat the description 
for visitors and they were astonished, for, 
as you may recall, Julia was the child who 
was not expected to learn to speak. So you 
see, by having patience, hope and courage, 
and being willing to make sacrifices, good 
results are obtained. 

I still continue to help Julia at home. 
Last week I was helping her brother with 
his homework, and Julia felt she should 
have lessons, too, so I gave her some exam- 
ples in arithmetic and some words to write, 
and they were both busy at the same time. 
This made her feel very important, and she 
stood ready with all attention, waiting to 
have me correct her work as I had done her 
brother’s. These small incidents help in the 
home, and make the deaf child feel she is 
doing the same things as the others. 


Mrs. A. C., New York. 


1940 Meeting Engendered Optimism 


Mrs. S., I was happy that you enjoyed the 
Providence meeting so much. It imparted 
an optimism that augurs well for Nancy 
Lee, and your report on the meeting gives 
me optimism, too. 

Martin is learning geography in a way 
adapted to his special needs. We often 
travel by subway from school in midtown 
Manhattan to our home in lower Brooklyn, 
making twenty station stops during a period 
of one hour. Martin stands up front near 
the motorman’s cab and watches the sta- 
tions and signal lights slip by. Occasionally 
he asks me how many more stops we have, 
and if he does not agree with my answer 
there is a violent argument. | have obtained 
a map of the city and indicate on it the 
route he travels. This lesson in geography 
is teaching him something of “getting 
around.” 

Encouraging signs crop up as | observe 
his play with his hearing companions. They 
make allowances for his deafness, and that 
is not encouraging. On the other hand, they 
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accept him in all their games and that is 
encouraging. 

We stayed on a farm for two weeks last 
summer. He brought the cows in every af- 
ternoon. He chased a deer, hoed potatoes, 
built a model plane, went fishing, and con- 
sumed more ice cream than I would have 
thought even he could hold. The change 
from city life to country life, even for a 
short time, was tonic. 

Bringing up an active boy is hard work. 
Often we are pressed to find an outlet for 
his activity, or an interest that may hold 
him. It has hurt me many times to see 
Martin standing on the edge of a group 
watching them play; but often I found that 
he was watching with a definite idea of find- 
ing out the techniques of the particular 
play. He practiced those techniques until he 
became sufficiently able to match them with 
other players. But he still did not know any 
rules. That was my job. I had to learn 
football rules, for instance, in order to ex- 
plain to Martin the mysterious ways the 
players conducted themselves. I then gath- 
ered his playmates around me and told 
them that Martin, though deaf, could pass, 
run, catch, punt, block and tackle with the 
best of them. All they had to do was to tell 
him what to do and he would do it. For a 
while, this worked. Then he came crying 
and said he was put out of the game. Inves- 
tigation disclosed that he had run in the 
wrong direction and scored for the oppos- 
ing team. Then followed more explanation. 
Thus it went, and while it is true that I have 
had to inject myself into his play occa- 
sionally, his playmates have found that he 
can play, and that he can even be a pillar 
of support. For that reason they have been 
patient with him. This isn’t so much a solu- 
tion to the problem as it is an approach that 
may allow Martin to seek the solution for 
himself. I imagine Don would make a good 
football player, Mrs. C. 

Mrs. G., Marilyn’s contacts with her play- 
mates move toward the same results that 
Martin has been experiencing. Any attempts 
to normalize these contacts and modify the 
results may be justified during the transi- 
tion period, if only to prove to Marilyn her- 
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self that her playmates are approachable, 
It needs time and patience and not a little 
resourcefulness. 

Mrs. C., I am glad to hear that Julia is 
getting along so well, and it warms my 
heart to learn that people sit up and take 
notice when a deaf child begins to speak, 
By so doing, these people are paying a trib- 
ute to the patience and hard work of the 
teacher and the mother. 

Congratulations to both! 


Mrs. A. W., New York. 


Visits Between Roundabouters 


One of the highlights for us in the fall of 
1940 was the visit of Miss Griffiths and 
Johnita. We were so happy anticipating 
their visit, but happier when they came. 
Johnita and Nancy Lee were buddies from 
the start, and they surely made good use of 
their time. Just give Johnita a cement walk, 
and with her roller skates she has a grand 
time. Nancy Lee was selfish with a new 
baton she received about a week ahead of 
the visit. She had six baton lessons and 
liked it very much. She really got along all 
right, too. Johnita was so fascinated with 
the new bright baton, she just couldn’t twirl 
it enough. Nancy Lee is so eager to have 
Johnita return she told us “Johnita can 
play with the baton all day.” 

We could understand Johnita very well, 
and enjoyed her eagerness to learn. She 
didn’t miss a thing. Miss Griffiths made 
some very helpful suggestions. For example, 
Nancy Lee was sitting at the dining room 
table facing the light, when it would save 
her eyes and she could see my lips better 
if we exchanged places. In our busy, every 
day acceptance of things we sometimes 
overlook very important matters. It made 
a great impression on Nancy Lee that her 
friend Johnita should go so far from home 
to learn to speak and read the lips. It gave 
great importance to her own weekly lip 
reading lessons. 

We are still talking about the Providence 
meeting. Everyone seemed so much inter- 
ested in everyone else—teachers, pupils, 
parents. They made us so very welcome, 
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and it was one of the shortest weeks we ever 
spent. 

The meetings were held at the Rhode Is- 
land School, which is built around a square, 
making it seem like a little world of its own. 
Lunch was served on the lawn each day. 
Large tables were provided and lunch was 
fifty cents a plate. It surely was a privilege 
to visit with interested folks like Grace Hall 
(read her article, page 495, Sept., 1939 
Vo.tTta Review) Miss Inis Hall, Dr. Van 
Adestine, Miss Henderson, Miss Russell, all 
so generous with encouragement and help. 
At the breakfast we had a fine visit with 
Miss Mary New. Her talk (page 592 of the 
October VoLTA REVIEW) was outstanding. 
Miss New is very pretty. She was dressed 
in white, with navy accessories, very at- 
tractive. She told me at the breakfast, “I 
have just made the connection of your fami- 
ly. I observed your little girl on the boat 
trip and want to tell you I did not realize 
she was deaf until I was told last evening— 
she has such normal actions.” (Miss New 
did not hear Nancy Lee speak, but only 
watched her play around on the boat trip.) 

Nancy Lee enjoyed every minute of the 
boat trip. She skipped and played away 
past her bed time, and she was still examin- 
ing the different decks when some grown- 
ups were asleep on the homebound trip. 
She has talked about the trip so much since 
we came home. 

There were children at the parent ses- 
sions and demonstrations. I thought that | 
would take notes, but gave up for fear I 
wouldn’t see everything, and I realized the 
talks would be in print. I like to study my 
October issue and read the talks by Miss 
Timberlake, Miss Finn, Mrs. Jesseman, and 
Miss Russell. Mrs. Small contributed so 
much to the parent session, and I thought 
Miss New so lovely and kind. But then 
everyone was kind. 

We did not like clam chowder nor the 
clams at the clam bake at Newport. But 
that is going some, to travel 4,600 miles and 
about the only thing we didn’t enjoy was 
clams. 

Johnita keeps a daily diary, and she was 
delighted when she found that she and I 
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were using the same kind of book. I have 
mine in the office. Johnita’s scrap books 
with the maps for the journey from Cali- 
fornia to Massachusetts were grand. Travel 
bureaus couldn’t compete with the human 
interest in these books. 

For Christmas Nancy Lee was pleased 
over her Thorndike Junior Dictionary. I 
could hardly realize she has outgrown her 
Children’s Picture Dictionary already. She 
tries to listen to a bright red portable elec- 
tric phonograph she received, and has 
learned the rhythm of two of her records, 
one of which is “Lazy Nancy Will You Get 
Up?” Somehow that never reached her via 
the piano. She listens with the “buttermilk” 
megaphone Miss Hall gave her. She has 
another hearing device, which I am afraid 
won't be of any help, but we won’t give up. 
A friend has one of the record making pho- 
nographs, and we plan to have several rec- 
ords made of Nancy Lee’s voice and see if 
we can see improvement. We are also mak- 
ing a record of one of her simple piano 
pieces as she plays it. 


Mrs. A. S., South Dakota. 


Beginning Geography 

Johnita’s geography at school began with 
maps—first of the teacher’s desk, then of 
the room with the desk in its proper place, 
then the building, then the whole school, 
then Northampton, and finally the state, 
and so on out till the map of the United 
States was put in its place in the world. I 
know she must enjoy that. 

I believe you’re right about boys. I didn’t 
think more energetic children existed than 
my girls, but George is simply terrible. And 
he’s really a very good little guy, not de- 
structive and always willing to work. But 
there’s just “too much power for the size 
of the chassis!” 

Mrs. G., as Mrs. W. suggests, the best we 
can do is teach the games beforehand, see 
that our deaf children are good sports, and 
then turn them loose to play. I really 
haven’t had just that problem at home; and 
at school Johnita’s first teacher was very 
particular about there being no allowances 
for Nita. Consequently she is usually A-1 
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at most games. It is a great help to have 
a normally hearing child in the family. The 
deaf youngsters acquire things from their 
hearing brothers and sisters that no school 
in the world can ever give them. Personally, 
I very much doubt the special advantages 
of any educational system which does not 
have some constant means of comparison 
with normally hearing children. For how 
else can deaf youngsters be kept up to their 
age level in their experiences and interests, 
and even in their school work? I see no 
reason why their whole development should 
be retarded to match their language handi- 
cap. If they are abreast their hearing con- 
temporaries in all else, then the grinding 
work on language is not quite so hard and 
futile. Or is that just a bright bubble of 
wishful thinking? Anyway, that’s my goal. 
I have no desire to add maladjustment— 
through age differences—to Johnita’s al- 
ready difficult life. 

Mrs. S., that visit at your home was one 
of the highlights of the trip east, for both 
Miss Griffiths and Johnita. As you know, 
Miss Griffiths was very much impressed 
with Nancy’s normal sentence formation. 
And she considers Nancy’s mother in the 
class of a modern miracle worker—and 
such a pleasant one! 

Your letter brought the Proceedings to 
life, so that re-reading them was a most in- 
teresting experience. I surely do agree with 
Miss New. It seems appalling to me that 
other prominent educators should be “ex- 
ploring with such interest” a “method” 
which we mothers have always used. We 
had our youngsters. We had no precon- 
ceived ideas. The obvious thing was to copy 
the normal procedure. For many months 
Johnita called herself “Nita” because she 
could not say a j. Numerous teachers shook 
their heads in dire foreboding, but she 
added the Jo- delightedly when she finally 
learned to say it. 


Mrs. R. W., California. 
Likes Her New School 


Bessie was just as eager to start to her 
new school as she would have been if the 
surroundings had been familiar. In fact, 
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after we told her goodbye, we looked back 
from the doorway, and I can see her noy 
as she stood looking at the supervisor with 
such an interested expression on her face, 
as if eager to find out all about all these 
new people. 

After several visits we decided that Bes. 
sie had successfully made the change from 
one school to the other without any long 
period of readjustment. She was home in 
October for four days, and when the time 
came she was eager to go back to school, 
But after the Thanksgiving vacation she 
was reluctant about returning to school, 
and cried when we left. This was the first 
time anything like that had occurred and 
I didn’t know how to cope with such a situa. 
tion. I gave way to tears, too, although her 
supervisor assured us she would be all right 
when she started playing with the other 
children. 

I talked with the superintendent, who 
made notes, and said he would find out the 
trouble and let us know. When he wrote, 
he said something about the difference in 
grade levels between different schools, and 
that in a short time Bessie would become 
adjusted. He suggested we visit school and 
get a better idea of the work being done in 
the classroom. 

We went to the school about two weeks 
before Christmas, and stayed one whole 
morning. We talked with the superintend- 
ent, Bessie’s teacher, and the principal of 
the primary classes. These teachers told us 
that Bessie apparently had been used to 
more written work than oral. When class 
was in progress, it was easy to see the rea 
son for Bessie’s unhappiness. They were 
having a reading lesson, and the other chil- 
dren were spontaneous and knew what to do 
when they were sent to the blackboard. 
They would repeat a paragraph orally, then 
go to the board and write the answers to 
the questions the teacher asked. Most of 
this seemed to be over Bessie’s head, as 
if it were too vague to be familiar or re 
membered. She understood that the others 
knew more than she did and tears came in 
her eyes. 


(Continued on page 456) 
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Outline of Nature Study for Deaf Children 


By Marte KENNARD AND EDITH FITZGERALD 


I. The Weather 
UN, rain, snow, hail, sleet, frost, dew, 
S clouds, wind, lightning, thunder. 
a. The weather calendar. 

b. Study the effects of changes in weather 
—the freezing of plants, the evaporation of 
water. 

c. Mark the places on the floor where the 
sun shines early in the morning and at the 
close of school. Observe the effects of sun 
on plants. Call attention to the fact that 
plants turn toward the sun. 

d. Shadows. Study shadows at play time. 
Stand with shadow in front, behind, etc. 
Make the shadow run, walk, in front and 
behind. Call attention to the length of the 
shadow as compared with the height of the 


child. Observe the shadows of trees, houses, 


etc. Make shadows on the wall. 


II. Flowers and Plants 


a. Learn the names of flowers in season. 

b, Learn the names of wild flowers. 

c. Bring flowers to school, and let the 
children arrange them and decide where to 
put them. 

d. Let the children care for plants and 
window boxes in the schoolroom. 

e. Note that some plants require more 
water than others. 

f. If possible, let each child plant a bulb 
and care for it during the winter. 

g. Learn the parts of plants: roots, stems, 
leaves, buds, blossoms, petals, etc. 

h. Learn to protect plants from insects. 


Ill. Signs of Fall 


a. Observe trees, leaves, fruits and nuts. 

b. Learn about harvest and the meaning 
of harvest time. 

c. Gather leaves of different kinds. Learn 
why they fall. Let the children draw, color 
and cut out leaves and paste them in books. 
Remind the children that the trees are not 
dead. 

d. Call attention to the migration of birds 
and the habits of squirrels. 


e. Find empty bird nests and bird houses. 
f. Learn the names of birds that remain 
around the school all winter. 


IV. Trees 


a. Learn the names of common trees: 
weeping willow, oak, cedar, elm, maple, 
pine, magnolia. 

b. Let the class select a tree and study it 
all year. 

c. Learn the parts of trees: roots, trunk, 
bark, limbs, branches, twigs, leaves, blos- 
soms. 


V. Seeds 


a. Collect seeds of all kinds. 

b. Notice shape, size, color. 

c. Learn use of seeds. 

d. Learn how seeds travel. 

e. Learn what seeds and parts of seeds we 
eat. 


VI. Changes of Seasons 


a. Call attention to the fact that the days 
are growing shorter. 

b. Make use of the thermometer as the 
seasons change. Work in new vocabulary 
words, Notice the frost, frozen ground, etc. 

c. Note the seasonal changes in plants, 
animals, trees. 

d. Note the signs of spring. 

1. The days grow longer. 
2. Nature awakes. 
3. The sun changes its position as com- 
pared with that in fall and winter. 
4. Increased warmth in the air may be 
noted. 
. Signs of spring may be noted during 
walks. 
. The birds return, 
. The birds build their nests. 


VII. Birds 


a. Learn the names of birds seen. 

b. Study the characteristics of common 
birds: robin, bluejay, sparrow, bluebird, 
woodpecker. 


wn 


i=) 
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(Continued on page 448) 
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Fourteen Pairs of Hands 


By Pup Dopce 


the paper cups, count them, thrust 

them one by one into the maw of the 
revolving waxing drum, catch them neatly 
as they arrive slick and dripping on the 
other side, guide them over drain rollers, 
stack them into carefully-counted piles, and 
carry them away to a wrapping machine. 

Over and over, from dusk until past mid- 
night, the fourteen pairs of hands, guided 
by a skillful fifteenth, fly-like frightened 
birds across the monotonous clack-clack of 
the two huge machines under the dusty 
arc lights of the waxing room at Newark’s 
Mono-Service Company plant. 

Silently, orders are given and obeyed 
under the lights; production mounts, the 
piles of counted cups grow higher and 
higher. 

And Harry Wootton, coordinator of one 
of the largest paper container factories in 
New Jersey, nods appreciatively : 

“Those 14 boys and their supervisor— 
all of them deaf, surely do show results. 
They were a good labor investment,” he 
says. 

Mr. Wootton has learned a lesson that 
all too many employers and potential em- 
ployers forget, sympathetic as they may be 
to the needs of deaf and hard of hearing 
persons, and with the best of intention 
about giving them jobs. 

He has learned what every person who 
experiences the loss of one or more of his 
senses comes to realize, that the other senses 
are often sharpened by constant “doubling- 
up” of demands on them. 

He has found from actual production 
totals compiled over a period of several 
months, that the deaf youths, in spite of 
what their previous work experience had 
been, can concentrate more skillfully than 
their normal fellows on this deadly monot- 
onous task. 

They can insert, count and stack cups 
with less percentage of error and greater 


| IKE clockwork, the deft hands pick up 


speed, and, under competent supervision, 
taking orders from one who understands 
how to talk to them, they work more effec. 
tively in teams. 

Mr. Wootton had hoped that this would 
happen when he hired them, but he wasn’ 
sure. 

“When I telephoned the New Jersey Re. 
habilitation Commission for some handi. 
capped persons to run my waxing machines, 
I had two ideas in mind: to find some night 
workers who could replace my girl waxers 
and thus keep within state requirements on 
female labor; and to get people who 
wouldn’t be upset by the grind of doing a 
simple, but painstaking operation again 
and again,” he says. 

“T received fine cooperation. The conm- 
mission sent around a group of deaf boys. 
I gave them simple tests and handed thema 
detailed set of written instructions. Then] 
told the girls who were operating the ma 
chines to break them in. 

“T was a little dubious at first,” the co- 
ordinator admits, “some of the boys had 
what appeared to be clumsy fingers. Others’ 
hands were battered by ditch-digging—the 
only type of work they could get to do, | 
guess. Others had never been able to land 
a job. But I found that these apparently 
stiff fingers had a sense of rhythm and 
touch I had never suspected, and those 
eyes were trained to see clearly and well 

“Like all learners, they were slow at the 
outset. But gradually they got the hang 
of it, and then things started to happen. 
Their speed timing began to click and their 
production went up. Slowly their percent: 
age of errors dropped down to that of 
trained normally hearing workers and then 
fell below it.” 

Mr. Wootton gives a lot of credit for the 
fine showing of his “boys” as he calls them, 
on the disciplinary methods of the foreman, 
a man in his forties with considerable ex 
perience in handling younger workers. 

(Continued on page 448) 
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wens Teachers of Lip Reading “=== 


California 


Alameda 


Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 
Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 

Phone: OXford 5644 

El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 

San Francisco 


Miss HitpA Marte ForscrENz 
1760 Pacific Ave., Apt. 8 
Phone: Ordway 1402 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 


Mrs. Littran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 
San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. 0. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. SmitTH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss Atice Poors 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 


Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 


Miss EL1zABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutien Cuttum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 
Chicago 


Miss Cora E sre KINZIE 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
Phone: Webster 2032 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


East Chicago 


Miss JAYNE SHOVER 
4819 Magoun 


Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KAaTzENBERGER 


1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Maryland 


Baltimore 

Mrs. B. B. Evans 
3021 Frederick Avenue 
Phone: Gilmor 3573 


Hyattsville 


Mrs. ALBERT S. BRowNn 
% Mrs. Leland Fricke 
R.F.D. No. 1 

Phone: Silver Spring 22-J 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENGLAND ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


W orcester 


Mrs. ArtHur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Miss Ete M. Corsy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 
Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BuncerR 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpguis1 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WituiAM F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHie 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 
Mrs. HEten N. WEIss 


247 Harrison Avenue 


Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 


Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 


Miss SHirRLEY M. Woo.r 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 


Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss EL1zABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. James 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss Etuet J. TurLey 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. Fasrecas 
2220 Forest Avenue 


Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Repecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss PAULINE RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. FRANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


The Volta Reviey 


Port Washington, Long Island Texas 


Miss Marcaret DUNN 
Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss ExizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucuHrin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss Vircrnta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILLYer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Litran L. CuurcH 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MarcGArReET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








A Proposed Course in Audiometry 


HE terms used herein are those used 
‘To Mr. Ralph Crutchett in his pro- 
posed audiometry law, published in 
the VoLTA Review for June, 1941, namely: 
audiometry: The measurement of the 
powers or range of human hearing 
and the prescribing, fitting, or sell- 
ing of hearing aids 
audiometrist: One who is skilled in 
and practices audiometry. 

Neither of the above words is defined in 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
but Mr. Crutchett’s definitions are logical- 
ly comparable to those given for the words 
optometry and optometrist. 


No Training Centers Now 


Mr. Crutchett, in proposing an audi- 
ometry law, gave due recognition to the 
fact that at present no centers exist where 
training in audiometry is offered; there- 
fore his law provides only for an examina- 
tion for prospective audiometrists, the con- 
tents of such examination being left to the 
discretion of the examining board. It is 
probable that no initial step could go far- 
ther than that at present. It is important, 
however, that some sort of standard be set 
for examinations of this kind, and that 
plans be made for the early establishment 
of training courses in audiometry. 

Discussion of this subject in the two of- 
fices at the Volta Bureau and among friends 
in the otological profession and the hearing 
aid business has brought out some sugges- 
tions as to what a course in audiometry 
should include. These are offered here, in 
the same spirit in which Mr. Crutchett of- 
fered his proposed law—not as a finished 
product, but as a basis for further discus- 
sion from which it is hoped that action will 
arise. 


Suggestions for Course 


The course should be not less than two 
school years in length. 

The subjects should include: 

Physics, 2 years, one of which should be 
devoted to the physics of sound. 

Fundamentals of communication engi- 
neering. 

Fundamentals of vacuum tube amplifica- 
tion. 

Theory and practice in the technique of 
audiometer testing and the making of au- 
diograms. 

Psychology—especially of the handi- 
capped; ethics; salesmanship. 

Mechanism of hearing. 

Training of residual hearing. 

Lip reading—history, psychological val- 
ue, fundamentals. Required reading from 
publications of the Volta Bureau and of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 

Mechanism of speech. 

Phonetics—formation of the elements of 
English speech. 

History and current literature dealing 
with development of audiometers and hear- 
ing aids. Required reading from VOLTA 
Review, A.S.H.H. Conference Proceedings, 
Laryngoscope, Archives of Otolarygology, 
Annals of Otology, Journal of the Acousti- 
cal Society of America, etc. 


Epitor’s Note: The subject of the sale of hear- 
ing aids and the qualifications of their distribu- 
tors is of vital importance to all hard of hear- 
ing people, to otologists, and to hearing aid man- 
ufacturers. An almost unprecedented number of 
comments on last month’s articles by Mr. Crutch- 
ett and Mr. Brentano are pouring into the VoLTA 
Review office. We shall be glad to hear from 
all who are interested, and to publish as many 
letters as space permits. 
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My Teapot Dress 


By Eva Raw Batrp 


A Strange Country 


Country. I have only recently returned 

from No Man’s Land, the land of mental 
confusion. I am not telling you my ex- 
periences through a puzzling period, be- 
cause, as a normal hard of hearing person, 
I know that what we pass on to each other 
is not some melancholy dirge of disappoint- 
ment, which in spite of our resolves has 
wailed itself into our lives, but the songs 
of joy, when we have found our way to vic- 
torious living. 

The Votta Review was the first pe- 
riodical I wanted when I began to want 
anything. If any reader of these columns 
remembers my former contributions, I 
should tell you that I am quite ashamed 
of my fall from grace. St. Paul feared that 
after preaching to others he should himself 
become a castaway. That was what hap- 
pened to me. You would think a deafened 
person would have more sense, wouldn’t 
you? 

But all I want to tell you now is a single 
incident that happened on my Way Back. 
Science was doing all it could for me, and 
I think that science is God’s way of working 
miracles today. Hands of faith were lifted 
in prayer for me from a large circle of 
friends and family. Even in No Man’s 
Land I found new folks who prayed for me. 
A lovely Catholic woman who knew I was 
the wife of a Protestant minister prayed for 
me daily. I scarcely knew her, but she said 
to friends we had in common, “She must 
not stay here. I'll pray if the rest of you 
will work.” An ardent Christian Scientist 
put her faith to work on my recovery. 
She was a poet, and she wrote a song of 
victory, when the light shone through to 
lead me back to my own dear home. She 
still thinks I should have come hearing, and 
it remains to be seen what she will do with 
my dull ears to which she is calling “Eph- 
phatha—Be opened.” 


| HAVE been sojourning in a Strange 


A New Daughter 


All this is the background of the story | 
want to tell you. While I was in No Man's 
Land, our Sonny Boy, whom some of you 
may remember from his “Windmills” and 
other ventures into the pages of Vom 
REVIEW years ago, got married. Before | 
left home he had come from his college, 
flying across the mountains to bring the 
girl of his heart to see us. They had to 
hurry, to tell us how happy they were, and 
in that brief visit I knew that one of my life 
dreams had come true. I was to havea 
daughter-in-love. In-laws always seemed 
stupid to me if you could have in-loves, 
When Sonny Boy began to dream in terms 
of the Knights and Ladies of King Arthur's 
Court, I began to wonder if so wonderful a 
thing could happen to me as that I should 
find in his wife the daughter I never had. 

Well, these youngsters were married 
while I was in No Man’s Land and my son’ 
wife and I had small opportunity really to 
know each other. For a time they were too 
far away to visit me. But when they did 
come, little Daughter-In-Love came with 
her eyes open. She observed that my clothes 
were atrocious. I had lost twenty pounds 
in weight and I am only five feet tall. While 
Sonny Boy was trying theories of his own 
to restore my balance, his wife got busy 
making me some simple little house dresses 
that fitted, to take the place of the sacks 
I was wearing. 


Two New Dresses 


Now that I am well, I can just visualize 
those two youngsters buying the material 
for those first two dresses, which her skilled 
fingers made me for a Christmas present. 
Sonny Boy would say, “Well, Mother likes 
green. She almost always wears it.” And 
the first cotton dress length is a floral design 
on a green background. I am pretty com 
servative in my clothes, and would never 
have thought of bringing out the touch of 
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yellow with large yellow buttons and gay 
stripes stitched on pocket and sleeve. But 
I loved the gay little dress after someone 
else had made it for me. 

The material for the other dress I am 
sure was Sonny Boy’s discovery, for I 
doubt if his wife would have been daring 
enough to have got it for middle-aged me. 
But here is Sonny Boy on this shopping 
expedition, which his wife probably forced 
upon him, because she felt she didn’t know 
my tastes well enough to be sure of her 
selections. The green color which I usually 
wear sticks in his mind and one dress length 
is bought. His eyes are roving through the 
cottons for another green, when they light 
upon the teapot design. And its prevailing 
color is green! What a find! If there is 
one thing in the world Mother adores it is 
teapots. Hasn’t she collected them for 
years, Chinese, Japanese and English. To 
be sure she never wore them, but that makes 
this material all the better. She can have 
a teapot dress. Of course my daughter-in- 
love may have chosen the teapot pattern 
herself, but in any case she would have had 
to buy it, after Sonny Boy spotted it. 


Teapots and Watering Pots 


It is more than teapots. Green bars on 
white block off four different designs. Be- 
sides the teapot there is an old fashioned 
watering-pot which is upside down, that is, 
it is upside down if the teapot is right side 
up. If I had been a gardener instead of a 
Chinese lover of tea, this young seamstress 
my son married would no doubt have made 
my dress with the waterpots up and the 
teapots down. But my teapots are all right 
side up, just ready to pour tea into the cup 
and saucer, which is the picture in the third 
block. But the tea is poured in all the cups 
and saucers, which are scattered all over 
my person. The fourth gay picture is a 
plate with a fork and spoon, suggesting that 
we have cake with our tea. Good idea. 

0, you Dear Order of the Deafened, I 
couldn’t write this for anybody but you. 
But you have been in the Silence. You 
know what it is to be different from other 
people. So you can picture me in No Man’s 
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Land on Christmas morning, a sorry little 
figure, not caring much for the lovely 
things that family and friends have sent 
with kind intent. The nurse opens the larg- 
est parcel and here are my two new dresses 
with underslips to go with them. And one 
has teapots on it. Something stirs within 
me that has been dead. I put on my new 
dress and wear it. I am covered with tea- 
pots! 

What brought me out of No Man’s Land? 
What cured me? We must give credit to 
science, but science appreciates its aids. 
And along with the Catholic faith and the 
Christian Science determination, and the 
Protestant prayers of family and friends far 
and near, I put the teapot dress which my 
little daughter-in-love made me. 

I wore those two dresses, alternately, a 
week each, the two months longer I re- 
mained in No Man’s Land. There was al- 
ways a thrill when I put on the teapot dress. 
It was my call back to the Land of the Liv- 
ing. Teapots, cups of tea, church women, 
family, life—I cannot tell you all that the 
call of the teapots meant to me. 

I wanted to wear my teapot dress home, 
but I had to have something warmer to 
cross the mountains. I have worn it enough 
since | came home to have it laundered 
once. Yesterday was Sunday and when I 
came in from church, tired from listening, 
there was no particular reason for changing 
my dress, but I wanted the feel of my tea- 
pots to rest my soul. So I put on my magic 
gown for the afternoon at home. I have to 
live up to its gayety, and it gives me cour- 
age and comfort. 


There Are No Little Things 


Is this a little thing? There are no little 
things really, because you never know when 
a little thing will become a big thing. I am 
sharing this intimate thing of a part of my 
personal wardrobe with you because you 
are my folks. Is there anything in it for 
you? Do you need a Teapot Dress? You 
could make one yourself, you know. Or it 
could be a gardening smock, with the water- 
ing-cans up and the teapots down. Maybe 

(Continued on page 448) 
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Can You 
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Imagine? 


By SauL KESSLER 


An Unusual Hobby 


’ | SHAT mine is a most unusual hobby, 
I have no doubt. In fact, it seems to 
be a hobby within a hobby. Before 

I explain, I want to propound a question 

concerning it that has been bothering me. 

Is the lip reader’s tendency to watch peo- 
ple conversing unethical, if the conversa- 
tion is not meant for him? At first glance, 
it appears to be akin to eavesdropping and 
deliberately invading the privacy of others. 
But is it? I donot know. Must I turn my 
head aside when I “oversee” a conversa- 
tion not intended for me? Until I know, I 
shall keep right on watching the lips of 
people, even if the speaker does not address 
himself to me. 

Lip reading at random is the first of my 
hobbies, but I go much farther than that. 
For some years, I have been jotting down 
the most interesting or humorous things 
that I have seen people say. 

In most cases, the speaker apparently 
spoke in a normal, conversational tone 
about ten or fifteen feet away from me, and 
was, of course, unaware that | was listen- 
ing in. I say “apparently” because I would 
not know how a normal, conversational 
tone would sound from ten to fifteen feet 
away. 

Regrettably, my lip reading is far from 
being the perfect art I should like it to be. 
Unless the speaker is facing me just so, and 
the light is suitable, I may get little or 
nothing for my pains; but when the right 
combination does occur, I get everything 
but the voice of the speaker. Pantomime 
and expression, if not too vigorous, are 
added boons to the lip reader who is in- 
dulging in this hobby. 


Overseen Conversation 


I ride my hobby mostly in theatre foyers 
during intermission, or on suburban locals 
and subway trains, where plenty of conver- 


sation is going on at all times, and the en. 
vironment permits of excellent lip reading, 

The things I hear! Sometimes I find it 
difficult to believe my eyes. The tragi- 
comedy of life in all its phases is always 
near the surface at such times—at least | 
have found it so. 

For example, here are a few of my jot- 
tings in the course of the years. Each of 
them seems to give a complete story ina 
brief sentence or two. It was fun seeing 
those conversations. It is fun to read them 
in my scrap book now. It is fun to fill in 
the blanks, and to each I add my own com. 
ment, Can you imagine? 

“She thinks she’s smart. She’s after my 
job, so she’s playing up to the boss. Be. 
fore she knows it, she'll be looking at the 
want ads, the dope.” 

“ “Gone with the Wind’ was a swell book, 
but the copy he loaned me had six pages 
missing, just when Scarlett O’Hara. . . .” 

“T had a flat on Pelham Parkway, and the 
wedding was all over when I got there.” 

“He hitch-hiked to Detroit and got a job, 
and bang! he was drafted.” 

“And there I was with a run in my stock- 
ing that big [pantomime] and him asking 
me to dance. Was I mortified?” 

“So I asked the officer how I could find 
the Fine Arts Museum, and he said, “This 
is the first I heard of it. I didn’t know it 
was lost.’ Ha! Ha! I knew he was kiddin’ 
so I didn’t get sore.” 

“How was I to know that he was up all 
night with a bad toothache, just when | 
asked him for a raise?” 

“Miss Watson said she’d a give me eighty 
in gramma if Ida known the pass tense for 
go. I said ‘has went.’ So I got a sixty.” 

“He bumped into me on the platform and 
knocked the packages out of my hand. | 
was about to say, ‘Why don’t you see where 

(Continued on page 456) 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 


True Stories about Students of Lip Reading 


By Zoe Wo.cott anp HER Pupits 


Moving Forward from a Back Seat 


RS. STEVENS, whose story fol- 
M lows, has told me that her loss of 

hearing was due to quinine ad- 
ministered when her children were born. 
She has two boys, and she says that before 
the last was born, the doctor told her he 
was going to give her quinine and that 
probably it would make her hearing worse; 
but at that time she was so despondent she 
told him to go ahead. Then she was sorry. 
However, her father is hard of hearing, so 
there may be a family tendency. 

I have felt quite strongly that the im- 
provement in her home situation was 
brought about largely through her own 
changed attitude, which came about after 
she took up the study of lip reading. She 
is now a good lip reader, and is especially 
helpful when I give public demonstrations, 
because she is not nervous before an audi- 
ence, and makes a fine appearance. 

Z. W. 

Three years ago, I began to realize that 
something must be done about my hearing 
loss. I had developed the habit of always 
taking a back seat when I was with normal- 
ly hearing persons. I said little, and little 
was said to me. I am the mother of two 
boys, and they, with my husband, make up 
my family. My home life was far from be- 
ing a happy one, but I realize now that it 
was due to lack of understanding on both 
sides. Because of my deafness, we had al- 
most ceased to have any conversation, and 
that had its effect on the boys. 

I enrolled in a lip reading class, and 
joined a local society for the hard of hear- 
ing. I was one of the youngest members 
of the lip reading class, so, of course, was 
fussed over a good deal. This did some- 
thing very helpful to my ego. The class not 
only improved my ability to understand 
what was said to me, but also helped me to 


understand the attitude of normally hearing 
persons toward a handicapped person. 

My lip reading teacher tells me I am one 
of the best lip readers in my class. I wear 
a hearing aid, which I would never have 
done before taking up lip reading. I have 
obtained a position in an office, and get 
along fine in meeting the public. I owe a 
great deal to my lip reading teacher for 
what she has done for me. She helped bring 
out my real self, which had lain on the shelf 
for several years. My home life, which was 
on the verge of breaking up, is now a very 
happy one, and I myself am a normal, 
happy person once more. 

DoroTHY STEVENS. 


A Good, Practical Lip Reader 


The following story deals with one of my 
most faithful pupils. Classes in our school 
begin at nine in the morning and run con- 
tinuously until twelve. Mr. Heaton is al- 
ways on hand promptly when class begins, 
and remains the whole time. He sits on the 
front seat and fairly drinks in every word 
that is said. I marvel at him sometimes, 
for he is able to understand words with 
which he is not familiar. In a recent lesson 
on household furnishings, for instance, he 
was the first in the class to understand the 
words chintz, damask and chromium. The 
last one he pronounced gromium, but of 
course that was not a mistake in lip reading. 

He is what I call the best practical lip 
reader I have. Some students do well in 
class, but find themselves more or less at a 
loss with strangers. Not so Mr. Heaton. He 
even seeks strangers out and talks with them 
for practice. Sometimes he works at the 
Los Angeles County Fair in Pomona, and if 
he sees anybody wearing an ear-phone, he 
engages that person in conversation and 
tries to interest him in lip reading. 

Z. W. 


I have been asked to write and tell what 
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lip reading has done for me since I| took it 
up a few years ago. I have used many dif- 
ferent hearing aids, but got so I could not 
hear with any of them. Of course my life 
was miserable, and I had no enjoyment at 
all. But since I learned enough lip reading 
to be able to depend on it, my life has 
changed very much. I am not afraid to go 
places, talk to people, even take sides in an 
argument; and some of the people with 
whom I talk do not know I am totally deaf. 
When I tell them how deaf I am, they won- 
der at me. I am no longer ashamed to meet 
my friends. I get along better now than I 
did when I could hear some but did not 
watch lips. My life has changed one hun- 
dred per cent. Lip reading is surely a god- 
send to those who try to help themselves. 
I have owned five different hearing aids, 
but lip reading beats them all. 
Yours for better results, 


N. B. HEATON. 


A Challenge to the Teacher 


Mrs. Brewer is a little person, no bigger 
than a minute, but with marvelous energy 
and enthusiasm. She is an inspiration both 
in the lip reading class and in the society 
for the hard of hearing. She is never satis- 
fied to accept things as they are if they can 
be improved, but is constantly pushing 
ahead. She was Pomona’s representative in 
the national lip reading contest at the 
A.S.H.H. Conference in 1940. She has not 
missed a session of the class since she 
joined two years ago. I have seldom made 
a suggestion for improvement in lip read- 
ing skill or for rehabilitation and greater 
happiness in life that she has not accepted 
and put into practice. You can readily see 
what a challenge she would be to any 
teacher. 

Z. W. 

I joined the lip reading class in a mood 
of desperation. I had heard that lip reading 
was a help to the hard of hearing, so I de- 
cided to find out what it could do for me. 
Life was not easy for me, and was becom- 
ing more of an effort. It was very difficult 
for me to hear people. I have to work to 
help support my family, and I had to make 
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a great effort to hear my employers. (With. 
out doubt, it required an effort for them to 
make me hear.) They were all kind and 
helpful and always seemed satisfied with my 
work; but I felt that I should make up for 
lack of hearing by working harder, and 
by the end of a long day I was under a 
strain, 

At times I felt that I would have to give 
up. My daughter and son were in high 
school and | felt the need of keeping up 
with them; but I did not know how. They 
needed me, and I did not feel fit. I had be. 
gun to sit back and I made no effort to 
join in their good times and be a pal to 
them. 

I forced myself to go to the lip reading 
class that first day. Before the class was 
over, I was so enthusiastic that I decided 
to arrange everything I did so that I could 
attend regularly. That was more than two 
years ago, and I haven’t missed a time 
since. The art of lip reading is so fascinat- 
ing to me that I want to go on and on, just 
to see where it will lead me. 

But the class has meant more to me than 
just learning to read lips. It has taught 
me to be alert mentally, to be poised, to 
try to speak more distinctly, and above all, 
to understand people better. Some people 
laugh when I say I have learned how to be 
hard of hearing. By that I mean I have 
learned when and where in general conver- 
sation to speak, and when to keep still. | 
am trying not to be conspicuous, and I feel 
it a compliment when anyone is surprised 
on finding that I am hard of hearing. | 
wear a hearing aid, which helps a great 
deal, but I need the lip reading, too. 

My children see changes in me. We have 
more interests in common and enjoy more 
things together. My boy says I can give up 
anything, but not the lip reading class. He 
says it is as important as his high school 
classes are to him. 

My relatives notice changes in me. | 
enter into things more eagerly. One of my 
cousins says it has helped my morale. | 
have more personality, take more interest 
in my appearance, and feel more at ease. 

(Continued on page 448) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By Sypit FRANKENTHAL 


Look for the Name of a Magazine 


My Life has been very quiet. 
Short skirts are in Vogue now. 

Look out for cars at the train crossing. 

Her Good Housekeeping won many com- 
pliments. 

The cottage door was opened and the 
Collier’s step was heard. 

The story of that Boy’s Life would be 
interesting to read. 

He is a true American. 

Patrick Henry said, “Give me Liberty or 
give me death.” 

Was she telling a True Story or relating 
fiction ? 

He made his Fortune in steel. 

She always dresses in the latest Style. 

An unmarried French girl is called Ma- 
demoiselle. 

Do all Reader’s Digest all they read? 

I heard the latch Click as he closed the 
door. 

The miners gathered in the camp waiting 
for The Saturday Evening Post. 

His mother trained him to be a Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

She is kept busy with her House and 
Garden. 

A Westerner came riding into town on a 
broncho. 

Movie actresses always try hard to have 
Glamour. 


| HAD a wonderful Time on my vacation. 


What Would You Do? 


What would you do if your furnace blew 
up in bitter cold weather? 

What would you do if you found a wallet 
containing a large sum of money? 

What would you do if you awoke and 
found a burglar in your room? 

What would you do if your phone were 
to ring on Tuesday evening and you were 
informed you had won the $1,000 on the 
“Pot of Gold” program? 


What would you do if you were on some- 
body’s front porch just about to ring the 
doorbell and you saw a huge dog approach- 
ing you? 

What would you do if your landlord 
raised your rent soon after you moved into 
his premises? 

What would you do if your telephone 
rang repeatedly while you were in the bath 
tub? 

What would you do if you were on an 
elevator that stalled between floors? 

What would you do if you were to be 
married and your bride or groom failed to 
appear at the church? (Quick as a flash the 
pupil said “I would marry the best man.”’) 

What would you do if you smelled smoke 
and, on investigating, found your house 
was on fire? 

What would you do if your automobile 
were stalled a great distance from any 
dwelling or telephone? 

What would you do if, while on a trip, 
you got off the train for exercise and the 
train left before you could board it again? 

What would you do if you fell asleep at 
church and snored so that you awakened 
yourself? 

What would you do if you went to a 
party and were mistaken in the date? 

What would you do if you called on a 
friend and found a group of mutual friends 
being entertained? 

What would you do if some one told you 
a lie and you knew he was lying to you? 

What would you do if you were on a 
large ship and it started to go down? 

What would you do if you went to the 
dressing room, on a sleeping car, and when 
you got back found that all berths were 
made up and you had forgotten the number 
of your berth? 

What would you do if you were engaged 
to marry an army officer and he was or- 
dered to the Philippine Islands just three 
weeks before the time set for the wedding? 
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Pantomimes 


(This was tried out once in class, and it 
was so entertaining we gave it again at an 
Open House. Four or five pupils at a time 
come to the platform, and the teacher re- 
peats one command to each, the pupil 
responding with the appropriate panto- 
mime. Some of the objects may be ar- 
ranged on the table on the platform for the 
pupils to use.) 


Will you sharpen a pencil for me with 
your pocket knife? 

Bounce the ball five times. 

Pour me a glass of water from the 
pitcher. 

Waltz with your partner. 

Put on your gloves. 

Rake the leaves into a pile and burn 
them. 

File the nails on your left hand. 

Cut this pie in six equal parts. 

Skip the rope three times. 

Here are hammer and nails. Fasten down 
the box. 

Please raise your umbrella and hold it 
partly over my new hat. 

Show me how the porter on the train 
brushes your clothes. 

Write “Everybody 
blackboard. 

Place the ball on the tee and show me 
how to drive. 

Will you please dust the chair? (Pupil 
used the skirt of her dress.) 

Be an usher and show a lady to her seat 
at the theater. 

Put on your glasses and read this letter. 

Try this hat on and see if it is becoming. 

Shuffle the cards and deal. 

Brush your teeth. 

Rock the baby to sleep. 

Will you conduct the orchestra while I 
am away? 

Stir the cake for me, then you can lick 
the empty dish. 

Skate around the pond. 

Brush the crumbs from the table. 

Put your hair up on curlers. 

Run the dust mop around in here and be 
sure you clean well under the radiator. 


welcome” on the 
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Will you please thread this needle for 
me? 

Strike a match and light the cigarette. 

Polish the knives and forks that are in the 
top drawer. 

Take your coat off the chair and hang it 
in the closet. 

Bring me a cup of coffee and pour the 
cream and sugar into it. 

“See a pin and pick it up, all the day 
you'll have good luck.” 

Count the change in your purse. 

Please cut some bread for me and make 
a sandwich. 

Make up your face for the party. 

After you have milked the cow, drink 
a glass of fresh milk. 

Try to lasso the steer. 

Crank the old Ford. 

Show me what you think of the women’s 
hats this year. 

Get the broom out of the closet and sweep 
the floor. 

Will you please put a new bulb in that 
floor lamp? 

Please seal and stamp that letter for me 
and take it to the mailbox when you go out. 

Saw this board in two pieces. 

Let us see how you bowl. 

Give the flowers some fresh water. 

Connect the vacuum cleaner and take up 
the dirt. 

Spade a small space in the garden. 

“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
and I'll give you something to make you 
wise.’ * 

Tie your shoe lace before you trip on it. 

Please show me how to cut out a dress 
for the baby. . 

I always wind my alarm clock before I 
go to bed. 

The house is full of flies. See if you can 
swat that one on the table. 

Grandmother put on her shawl, her sun- 
bonnet and her mitts and went to church. 

The darkey boys in the south like to play 
the banjo. 

All put on your hats and coats and say 
“Good-bye.” 





*Miss Louise Evers wrote the exercises from here 
to the end of the page. 
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Speaking of Handicaps 


BY ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 


»our the 





the day 


V. ENJOY YOUR HORSE AND BUGGY 


nd make 


Almost everybody in the world is handicapped in one way or another. Some 
v. drink have suffered physical abnormalities which they find hard to bear. Others have 
risen above even more serious difficulties, and are living lives that are daily 
sermons to those around them. 


Yet untold numbers are suffering handicaps that are not so apparent as 
physical ones. They are struggling against burdens of fear, worry, hate, bitter- 
id sweep ness and apathy. There are forms of mental blindness and deafness more devas- 
tating than physical blindness and deafness. 


women’s 


in Whatever your deprivation, this. page is for you. Each month it will tell 

- fora you about somebody who is overcoming the effects of a handicap. 

1 go out, | know a man who spends most of his life in a wheel chair. He supports him- 
self and his mother by selling magazines, and he has built up a good business, 
even though his speech is so defective that it frequently causes him acute em- 

se : barrassment. 

take up 


He has a philosophy which puts many of us to shame. After | had spoken to 
on. him of a particularly fine thing he had done to help somebody else, he said, “To 





a a help other people—that’s what we’re here for, isn’t it?” 
ake you 
Of handicaps, he remarked, ‘‘There is no limit to what we can do if we just 
ip on it, try, and if we have someone to believe in us.” 
a dress 
: Another time, he spoke of his deformity in this way, “We see someone do 
before I something and it looks easy. When we try the same thing, we find it too much 
for us, because our minds tell us we can’t do it. It wouldn’t be so hard if we 
you can didn’t tell ourselves how easy it was for the other fellow. 
— “For example,’ he continued, “someone comes along to take you for a ride in 
chusal an old buggy, with a horse. Your neighbor has a fine automobile, and you can’t 


» to play enjoy the horse until you make yourself forget the other fellow’s automobile.” He 
went on musing. “Now, my wheel chair isn’t so bad, really.” 
and say 


from here 
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A Rehabilitation Manual 


Rehabilitation of the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing; A Manual for Rehabilitation 
Case Workers, by Robert E. Thomas, un- 
der the direction of John A. Kratz. Issued 
by U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington. Mimeo- 
graphed. 83 pp. 

Working on the commonsense assump- 
tion that “Rehabilitation workers cannot 
successfully interview or rehabilitate the 
deaf or the hard of hearing until they have 
acquainted themselves with the problems of 
the aurally handicapped, ” the ym 
Rehabilitation Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education has put out a i for its 
case workers. The manual is a clear, con- 
cise setting forth of the main factors differ- 
tiating the acoustically handicapped from 
any other handicapped persons in need of 
rehabilitation. 

The factual information concerning hear- 
ing and the causes and types of hearing loss 
is so written that the layman can read it 
with interest and profit, yet it sums things 
up neatly for persons well acquainted with 
the field. 

Part 2 discusses hearing tests, psycho- 
logical tests (including interpretation of 
studies already made), voice, education 
and personality of the rehabilitated client. 
Here the unpleasant facts of the mental 
underdevelopment and emotional instability 
likely to accompany hearing handicaps are 
looked squarely in the face and explained 
in order to help both worker and client. 

The section on Rehabilitation Services 
discusses hearing aids, lip reading, speech 
correction, re-education of residual hear- 
ing, and the actual techniques involved in 


~ aT, 
interviewing, coun- i 
seling, vocational 

training, and place- 

ment. 

T he appendix 
contains the West 
and the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratory 
intelligibility tests 
used for testing 
hearing aids and 
copies of the case 
history forms used for the deaf and hard 
of hearing in the rehabilitation offices. 
These latter include the questionnaire used 
to get an objective picture of the client's 
physical condition, educational,  social- 
economic and vocational background; the 
place for the interviewer’s summing up of 
the client’s personality; the otologist’s state- 
ment for hearing test results, diagnosis and 
prognosis. 

There is an excellent bibliography, short 
but comprehensive. A careful study of 
manual and bibliography ought to go far 
toward acquainting rehabilitation workers 
with the problems of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. 


—M. Z. 





Psychology in Special Fields 


The Psychology of the Physically Handi- 
capped. By Rudolf Pintner, Jon Eisenson 
and Mildred Stanton. F. S. Crofts & Co., 
New York. Cloth. 391 pp. Price, $3.00. 
Two of the authors of this book are mem- 

bers of the staff of Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University; the third, Jon Eisenson, is 
at Brooklyn College. Dr. Pintner is respen- 
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sible for the chapters dealing with the deaf, 
the hard of hearing, the blind and the par- 
tially sighted; Dr. Stanton has dealt with 
the crippled; and Dr. Eisenson has written 
the general chapters on psychology and 
those devoted to the speech defective. The 
book falls into two divisions: General and 
Special. The first section gives a very good 
and very readable outline of elementary 
psychology, including personality develop- 
ment, mental hygiene and the internal me- 
chanisms of behavior. In this section is in- 
cluded a chapter on Psychological Tests for 
the Physically Handicapped. In the second 
section, the various types of handicaps are 
dealt with, and there are separate chapters 
on the deaf, the hard of hearing, the par- 
tially sighted, the crippled, the speech defec- 
tive, etc. 

The chapter on “The Deaf” is by far the 
longest in the book. Dealing briefly with 
the causes and the incidence of deafness, 
it gives a history of the early psychological 
studies and intelligence tests, and summa- 
rizes the results of various learning tests as 
applied to the deaf. Methods of education 
are discussed, and many tables are given 
comparing the educational achievement of 
the deaf with that of the hearing. The 
effect of deafness on personality is studied, 
and the question is taken up as to whether 
deaf children taught by different methods 
of instruction show differences in adjust- 
ment scores. Very good suggestions are 
offered as to studies that should be made in 
this direction. The special abilities of the 
deaf and their relation to vocational train- 
ing are studied. The recommendations for 
further research emphasize the need for ex- 
periments to determine the motor and me- 
chanical ability of the deaf, and experiments 
dealing with methods of communication. 

The chapter on the hard of hearing cov- 
ers the same general ground as that relat- 
ing to the deaf, but is much shorter, and 
emphasizes chiefly personality studies and 
achievement tests, recommending further 
studies on the influence of hearing aids and 
lip reading at various age levels. 

The volume is well organized; the differ- 
ent topics are clearly presented; and the 
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style of writing is simple, clear, and under- 
standable. Dr. Pintner’s long experience in 
developing psychological tests for deaf chil- 
dren enables him to explain the difficulties 
of technique so that a student who has had 
no contact with the deaf will understand 
them. The bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter are very useful. 


—H. M. 





A Yearbook for Families 


Education for Family Life. Nineteenth Year- 
book. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Cloth. 368 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

“The family, as the matrix of personality, 
can and must create the personalities who 
are necessary for the development of a 
democratic society.” This is the main theme 
of the yearbook on the family recently is- 
sued by the National Education Associa- 
tion. The needs of the individual, and his 
relation to society as benefited or retarded 
by his family background, are studied from 
all angles. “The first school was the home. 
The first teacher was the mother. In time, 
as the state and the church assumed educa- 
tional responsibilities, the gap between the 
school and the home widened. But in 
America this separation has been bridged 
in many ways. .. . Recently the child-study 
movement has made parents and teachers 
students of a common curriculum and 
workers in a common cause.” The text deals 
in a general way with the relationship be- 
tween home and school and home and so- 
ciety, but the importance of the home is 
always emphasized. With relation to pre- 
school training is this remark, “The ideal 
nursery school for the child with an ade- 
quate home life is the one which both moth- 
er and child can attend together. ... . 
Schools may set up clinics to deal with ab- 
normal and delinquent children. They may 
talk at parents and children in classes under 
a dozen different headings, but if they can 
also somehow teach the family group to 
have a good time, to play and relax to- 
gether, they will find that the necessity for 
the clinics and the classes will grow less.” 
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This is the motivating spirit throughout 
the book. There are ten chapters dealing 
with problems of family life and ways to 
meet them; then follow a comprehensive 
appendix, with a list of organizations and 
services of use in education for family life, 
a bibliography of fiction and non-fiction 
dealing with family life, a list of members 
of the Association of School Administra- 
tors, and an index of persons. The bibliog- 
raphies are especially complete——H. M. 





*“A New Hope for the Deaf” 
From The Atlantic Monthly for July, 


1941, comes an article by Barbara Rex—“A 
New Hope for the Deaf’”—to take its place 
with the increasing number of efforts to 
inform the public about the hearing handi- 
capped. It is a long article, the result of 
much fact gathering and personal observa- 
tion. 

Started on the search for information on 
deafness when she saw the distress caused 
by lack of such knowledge in the home of 
a friend, Mrs. Rex found herself exploring 
a large part of the field of deafness. She 
read literature on deaf and hard of hearing 
children; she visited the Johns Hopkins 
Otological Research Laboratory and saw 
testing and treatment of Baltimore school 
children; she observed in classrooms of 
four schools for the deaf; and the article 
discusses all that she learned. 

Mrs. Rex writes at some length and with 
enthusiasm of the work being done at the 
Johns Hopkins laboratory, and mentions by 
name other clinics working on prevention 
of deafness and conservation of hearing. 
So impressed was she by Hopkins labora- 
tory discoveries of unsuspected hearing 
losses (which are frequently the beginning 
of increasing handicaps) that she took her 
own son to the laboratory, where it was 
found that he, too, had an unnoticed loss 
and needed remedial and preventive treat- 
ment. The youngster’s hearing is now per- 
fect. 

The remainder of the paper treats of 
schools for the deaf. It is hardly fair to 
attempt an evaluation of American schools 
for the deaf on the basis of visits to one 
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private and three public residential schools 
— and incidentally the author apparently 
visited no day-schools whatever. However. 
she has written, with the enthusiasm of a 
visitor to strange lands, of really fine work 
such as is being done today in many of 
our schools for the deaf. She has described 
details of the teaching process that the aver- 
age citizen never heard of nor thought 
about. These details are very interesting 
to those who know nothing about the edu. 
cation of the deaf; in fact, to most laymen 
they take on the aura of the exotic and al- 
most miraculous. For usually the average 
person never even thinks about hearing 
handicaps until a personal association 
brings him in contact with a deaf or hard 
of hearing person, just as happened in Mrs. 
Rex’s own case. 

This article tells that average citizen just 
what can happen when a child has a hear- 
ing loss. Published, as it is, in a magazine 
with a wide circulation in the homes of 
thinking persons, it must surely bring need- 
ed information to some, perhaps a new in- 
terest to others, and certainly a better un- 
derstanding and awareness of the whole 
field of deafness to any who read it. 


—M. Z. 





The Employment of Teachers 


Current Practices in Institutional Teacher 
Placement. By 35 members of the Na- 
tional Institutional Teacher Placement As- 
sociation. Published by the National In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Association, 
Athens, Ga. Cloth. 186 pp. 

Of interest as general factual background 
in the field of placement service is this new 
book. 

Teachers-in-training, and teachers-in-ser- 
vice who contemplate re-placement, may 
find some hints to guide them, particularly 
in the Survey of Institutional Teacher 
Placement Status and Practices and in the 
section on Organization, Administration 
and Office Practice. Persons having charge 
of any placement work may find the book 
helpful, though the various contributions 
are so short as to be provocative of further 
reading in the field, rather than to be ac- 
cepted as complete discussions. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—-and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


Children’s Hearing and Speech Clinic 


The Auricular Foundation, California, 
has formally opened a hearing and speech 
clinic for children at 1440 Mission Road, 
Los Angeles. About three hundred people 
gathered at this center on May 18 to see 
equipment believed by the executive direc- 
tor of the Foundation, Mr. Willard B. Har- 
grave, to be “the most elaborate and mod- 
ern testing and diagnostic equipment for 
both hearing and speech study ever put to- 
gether under one roof.” A quiet room for 
testing hearing with a pure tone audi- 
ometer, a completely equipped medical 
room, a consultation room for psychometric 
examination where the emotional balance 
of the child can be checked with the psy- 
chometer, a reception room for obtaining 
the case history of the child, and a com- 
pletely equipped school room with a multi- 
ple hearing aid are some of the features 
of the clinic. 

The speech clinic, Mr. Hargrave reports, 
will make no effort to educate a child, its 
basic task being to demonstrate whether 
his speech defect is or is not due to deaf- 
ness. It is being demonstrated that many 
children with unrecognized cases of hear- 
ing impairment have been mistakenly treat- 
ed as merely in need of speech correction. 
The Auricular Foundation is attempting to 
diagnose such cases, and to see that they 
receive the type of special attention which 
meets their needs. 


The multiple hearing aid installed in the 


school room of the clinic is of a special 
type designed by Mr. Hargrave. The de- 


Lewis Carroll 


scription indicates that it is similar to the 
Reger-O’Connor equipment used in some 
schools for the deaf, in that each child has 
his own microphone and is thus enabled to 
hear his own speech more distinctly than 
with group instruments which use only one 
central microphone. In the clinic school 
room, each child is also provided with a 
small mirror to assist him in speech work. 

The Auricular Foundation is attempting 
to point out the best ways of handling chil- 
dren with hearing losses and consequent 
speech faults. It hopes to convince school 
and welfare authorities that the best meth- 
ods are ultimately the most economical, 
even though their initial cost is greater than 
the cost of methods less speedy and effec- 
tive. 





The H.O.H. in Germany 


The German organization has had a re- 
markable growth. In one year, the number 
of members has doubled and is now 13,000. 
Many groups have been formed in the occu- 
pied territories. A plan has been drawn 
up for 1941 by which the authorities will 
be informed as to all persons with defec- 
tive hearing. The young people are already 
enrolled in the special sections of the Hitler- 
jugend (Hitler youth) and have lost all 
feeling of inferiority. The adults have 
come out of their shells and have allowed 
the state to take care of them and put each 
one of them in the place where he may 
become, for his own happiness, a useful 
member of the Third Reich. 


-—Translated from Aux Ecoutes. 
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Hearing Aid Dealers 


The advice that follows was prepared by the 
Volta Bureau for the use of otologists and so- 
cieties for the hard of hearing. Pamphlets bear- 
ing the addresses of local dealers have been 
supplied to various cities. 


The following list of hearing aid dealers 
in this city gives the addresses of those who 
carry instruments that have been found 
helpful in certain cases. Not all instruments 
are equally useful to all whose hearing is 
impaired, and it is not possible for the user 
of one hearing aid to say whether the kind 
he uses, or some other kind, would best suit 
a given case. Please do not ask, “Which in- 
strument is the best?” None is best for 
everybody. All have advantages and disad- 
vantages. Do not be governed by the pref- 
erence of a hard of hearing friend. 

If you want to buy a hearing aid, we ad- 
vise you to proceed as follows: 

First, consult a good ear specialist, if you 
have not already done so. Make sure that 
your ears are free from impacted wax, and 
that they are not discharging. Perhaps your 
specialist can help you select a hearing aid. 
At least he will be able to tell you in what 
part of the hearing range your trouble is 
greatest. 

Second, visit one or more of the dealers 
on this list, and ask whether they can help 
you. Before trying an air conduction in- 
strument, have an eartip especially moulded 
to fit you. The dealer can secure this for 
you, and if you do not buy his instrument, 
you can use the eartip with any other air 
conduction hearing aid. In testing an in- 
strument, do not be satisfied with listening 
to the speech of one person in a quiet place. 
Listen to as many different speakers as pos- 
sible, in both quiet places and noisy ones. 
If your hearing has been impaired for a 
long time, remember that you will be an- 
noyed at first by hearing sounds you have 
not been accustomed to hearing. 

Third, when you find an instrument that 
you like, ask the dealer to let you wear it 
for several days. Wear it at home, at 
church, to the theatre, to a party, or shop- 
ping. You will probably have to make a 
deposit for this, from which, in case you 
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do not buy the instrument, the dealer may 
deduct the cost of batteries, insurance 
against breakage or theft, battery garments, 
etc.; but paying for these expenses is bet- 
ter than buying an instrument that is not 
really going to help you. 

Fourth, if you are still doubtful about 
your ability to hear with the device, ask us 
for some word or sentence tests, and have 
them read to you by a friend with whose 
speech you are familiar. 

Finally, don’t keep shopping around for- 
ever, trying to find the lightest, or smallest, 
or newest, or most streamlined instrument. 
As soon as you are sure that you have 
found one that will give you the kind of 
help you need, buy it. Buy it and like it. 
Put it right on and wear it, and learn to 
get the best possible results with it. Find 
out how to wear the battery comfortably 
and inconspicuously, how to anchor the 
microphone securely, how to minimize the 
annoyance of clothing friction. The hear- 
ing aid users who are happiest and most 
satisfied are those who wear their instru- 
ments every day all day, seldom varying 
the volume control, and accustoming them- 
selves to all the sounds heard by their 
friends with normal hearing. 





N. Z. Branch Opens New Quarters 
The hard of hearing of Christchurch, 


New Zealand, far from becoming disorgan- 
ized by the war, have united their efforts 
to the extent that on April 18, 1941, they 
officially opened their new league head- 
quarters, planning a long and active career 
for the group. Three years of hard work 
and enthusiastic cooperation are behind 
this opening meeting, which was attended 
not only by the hard of hearing, but by 
members of numerous organizations in the 
city which have pledged full support. 

The new rooms are well located and 
furnished. Equipment includes audiometer, 
group hearing aid and headphones, embryo 
library, radio and ping pong table. Of spe- 
cial interest to the hard of hearing in this 
country is the fact that a Government sub- 
sidy has helped to make possible the estab- 
lishment of lip reading classes. 
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When Business Cries “Cut” 


Taxpayers’ associations and local finance 
committees have been complaining a great 
deal about how expensive the schools are. 
How can these influential bodies and busi- 
ness men in general be made to see how 
inexpensive the schools are in relation to 
what they do for their communities? 


All sorts of financial arguments have 
been advanced for the schools, from that of 
larger incomes for the college graduate 
to the scarcity of criminals in the higher 
educational brackets. Community pride has, 
of course, been played upon these many 
years, especially when new and handsomer 
schoolhouses were wanted. But of late the 
hardheaded business leaders have only 
shaken their hard heads the harder. 

At long last a champion has stepped forth 
with an argument that should appeal to 
business men because it has to do with what 
they are in business for, namely, profits. 
The wielder of this most powerful argument 
is Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools of Atlanta, Georgia, and his ap- 
proach to proving the schools should have 
more rather than less support was indicated 
in an address before the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in February 
at Atlantic City. Incidentally, Dr. Sutton’s 
address was one of the most human, inter- 
esting and meaty delivered on that occa- 
sion. 

Briefly the argument is this: 


Take two cities of the same size, one 
whose children average to have several 
more years of free schooling than the other. 
Compare the thickness of their telephone 
directories. Compare the circulations of 
the newspapers. Compare their sales of 
profitable merchandise—women’s ensem- 
bles, the better cuts of meat, fancy foods, 
life insurance, automobiles, radios, musical 
instruments—what you will. The answer 
is that the place that is more generous with 
education for its children, is the one that 
does more business—returns greater profits. 


Educational and civic leaders having the 
welfare of the schools at heart could do 
nothing more practical than to dig out all 
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the facts bearing on this point and relay 
them to the world of business. 
—Journal of Education 





The Hard of Hearing in England 


Inquiries have come to the Volta Bureau 
concerning activities of the organizations 
for the hard of hearing in Great Britain. In 
the March VoLta REVIEW appeared a note 
about the destruction of the headquarters 
of the British League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing in London; but the work is still being 
carried on in different parts of the country. 
An interesting letter from Mrs. Hurd-Wood 
of Auckland, New Zealand, contains news 
of the Merseyside Social Club for Hard 
of Hearing People of Liverpool. Although 
in the midst of the air raid area, this club 
is still functioning, with a membership of 
from fifty to sixty. Miss A. M. Fisher, 
editor of Hear Here, the club’s bulletin, 
wrote Mrs. Hurd-Wood in March that 
“work for the hard of hearing is being 
carried on, despite the war.” 





A Library for the Hard of Hearing 


Sound, the official journal of the South 
Australian Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
announces in its February issue that the 
magazine will be reduced from 16 pages to 
8 in order to conserve paper. It has been 
decided to cut out all advertising, so the loss 
of pages will not affect the amount of news 
published. 

An interesting item, “Library,” lists the 
booklets and periodicals, available at all 
times in the club rooms. These include the 
Votta Review; Hearing News; The Hear- 
ing Eye (official publication of the Can- 
adian Federation of Lip Reading Organiza- 
tions); the Proceedings of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing; a file of 
miscellaneous pamphlets published by the 
Volta Bureau; the handbook, “All About 
the Deaf,” issued by the National Institute 
for the Deaf, London; and several New 
Zealand publications. 

How many organizations for the hard of 
hearing in the United States have lists as 
good? 














What Lip Reading Means to Me 


(Continued from page 438) 


Some of the women I work for are school 
teachers. They say I have given them a 
better understanding of the problems of 
deafness. They are interested and, being 
better informed, will be able to watch the 
hearing of the children they teach. 

One woman says I am more cheerful and 
get more out of life. Not that she thought 
I was grumpy before, but I seem happier 
and more light-hearted. 

I can now live above a lot of the petty 
things of life. I don’t bother about the 
things I don’t “get,” conversationally; I’m 
just happy for the many things I do under- 
stand. I used to dread to go to social affairs. 
The effort of hurrying through with my 
work to rush some place and strain through 
a few hours of good time did not seem to 
be worth while; but now I am back among 
hearing people again and I enjoy it. 

I attend church regularly. What I don’t 
hear, I do not worry about. I get enough 
blessing from what I do hear, and from be- 
ing with Christian people in God’s house. 

It is not our fault that we are hard of 
hearing, but it is our fault if we do noth- 
ing to lift ourselves out of our handicap, 
so that we may cheerfully go about being 
glad, and helping others, and forgetting 
about ourselves. 

Attendance at the Conference of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
helped me to feel at ease and to enjoy my- 
self in a crowd, and made me want to help 
solve the problems we all share. If I had 
not joined the lip reading class, I would 
not have gone to the Conference—and I 
hate to think of all the things I would have 
missed if I had not gone: the informative 
talks about the great things being done; 
the little things said about overcoming 
hardships. 

I had been in the lip reading class a 
year before I got a hearing aid. I learned 
to wear it in class. I felt conspicuous at 
first, but I overcame that. I have become 
happy and independent, and find that life 
is worth living after all—thanks to the lip 
reading class and its teacher. 

Mrs. Mary BREWER. 
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My Teapot Dress 


(Continued from page 435) 


you know someone else who needs a Teapot 
Dress. Go make her one. Somewhere be. 
tween the two extremes must be you. You 
need the aid of what we call small things, 
to keep life serene and balanced. Or if 
you have achieved serenity and balance 
yourself, you know someone who hasn't, 
I am not telling you what your equivalent 
for the Teapot Dress is, you will want to 
discover that for yourself. 





Fourteen Pairs of Hands 
(Continued from page 430) 


“When the boys first arrived they were 
inclined to talk at their work a little and 
naturally this hampered their efforts,” said 
Mr. Wootton. “The foreman kidded them 
out of this. There were fewer arguments 
and discussions. All caught the spirit.” 

Signals and demonstrations of technique, 
so essential for successful interplay of work- 
ers and foreman, can be used more elo- 
quently by deaf persons who have con- 
trolled use of their hands and fingers, Mr. 
Wootton suspects. 

In any event, he thinks the group fur- 
nished by the rehabilitation commission 
were a “very satisfactory bunch of work- 
ers.” So satisfactory, in fact, that although 
his present demand for deaf persons is 
filled, he plans to train some of the boys 
for better and more skilled jobs. He thinks 
they deserve every break they can get and 
that they'll make good if they get the 
chance. He intends to give it to them. 





Nature Study 
(Continued from page 429) 


c. Learn to name the parts of a bird: 
head, breast, bill, tail, wings, feathers, 
claws. 

d. Learn to recognize eggs of different 
birds—-size, color, etc. 


VIII. Rocks, Stones, and Pebbles 


Note size, shape, color and formation. 


IX. Insects 
a. Learn the names of common insects: 
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— There are a lot of things about this instrument to claim your 
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“Seeing is Believing” 
AT 


Camp Peter Pan 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 


An Outdoor Program for Defense Against 
All That Keeps the Acoustically Handi- 
capped Child From His Share of 


HAPPINESS—HEALTH—HEARING | 


NOTES of birds seen and hidden nests 
watched. 

AIR of pinewoods, sea and flowers sur- 
rounds us in our sunny hours. 


Tunes are seen in sky’s performance. 


Unison in flocks of quail. 


HYTHM is felt in pony saddle or in 
the roll of waves—or tides. 

ARS are almost forgotten in watching 
growth on every side. 


Boys and Girls—4-14 


CAMP PETER PAN FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Lake Ronkonkoma 


Booklet 


Long Island 











MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK 
will conduct a summer session in San_ Francisco 
during .941. Private lessons; Normal courses; Kinzie 
Method of Graded Instruction. 

For Terms and Information apply to 

THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street, Room 414 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74. Methodist Bldg.. 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 


2431 14th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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fly, mosquito, butterfly, beetle, ant, grass. 
hopper, bee, spider. 

b. Are they helpers, or do they do us 
harm? 


X. Small Animals 


Learn something about tadpoles, turtles, 
snakes, snails, 


Suggestions 


1. Plant flowers and vegetables. Meas. 
ure off a garden; prepare the ground; mark 
rows; plant seeds; care for the garden. 
Notice the growth of the plants. Watch for 
weeds. Learn reasons for keeping weeds 
out of garden. 

2. Put a sweet potato in a glass. Ob- 
serve the growth of roots. 

3. Put grass and other seeds in a large 
sponge and suspend sponge. 

4. Cover a plate with cotton. Plant 
wheat, oats, rye and grass seeds. Notice 
germination. 

5. Line a fishbowl with moss. Put the 
green side of the moss toward the glass. 
Plant ferns and partridge berry vines. 
Sprinkle lightly and cover with a glass top. 
Keep the top on all winter, watering when 
necessary. 

6. Make bird houses. Let the children 
decide where to hang them. 

7. Experiment with pea, bean and 
pumpkin seeds. Plant them in a shallow 
box. Notice their characteristics as the 
seeds sprout. 

8. Experiment with lima beans. Put 
them in a glass lined with cotton and watch 
them sprout. 

9. Root pussy willow switches. Notice 
the bursting of buds. 

10. Gather pine cones when out for 
walks. Think of ways to use them. 

11. Turn the children’s thoughts toward 
feeding the birds in the winter. Have a 
feeding table or shelf. Let the children put 
out a bird bath. 

12. Let the children see a canary in 4 
cage. Call attention to its food, and its 
bath. Show them how it keeps its bill 
sharp. Be sure the children realize that 
canaries sing. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


In the stimulating atmosphere of 
Cape Ann 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
Land’s End, Rockport, Massachusetts 


JULY 7-AUGUST 29 


Limited number of rooms in the 
school dormitory 


Excellent Table 


Graded Lessons and Classes 


Regular and Advanced Normal Courses 
for the Teaching of Adults 
Special Normal Course for Teachers 
of Lip Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


For further information (before June 25) 
write to 


175 Dartmouth Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 











SUMMER SESSION 


The Frances Harrod Downes 
School of Lip Reading 


Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
July 7 - August 29 


Practice Classes 

for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Teacher Training Courses 

IN 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Private Lessons 


Special Courses for Children 


For further information, address 


MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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13. Collect cocoons in the fall and wip. 
ter. Keep them moist, and watch results, 

14. When taking walks, call attention to 
bodies of water seen— ‘pond, lake, creek, 
spring, river. (The word “bridge” may be 
added to the vocabulary here.) “Note water 
plants, and bring the names of them j 
the children’s vocabulary watercress, pon 
lilies, etc. 

15. Have goldfish in the schoolroaiil 
Care for them. Note how they breathe 
Note their eyes. Learn about fins, scales, 
gills, etc. 

16. When a very cold spell comes, grasp 
the opportunity to show the expansion of 
water. Fill a bottle with water, cork it and 
leave it out all night. See what happens, 
(Ice needs more room than water.) 

17. Get frog and toad eggs. Keep them 
in the aquarium. Watch the changes. Feed 
them. Note their legs, head, skin, ete. 








What Can I Do? 


(Continued from page 423) 


hidden flower, the glowing sunset sky, the 
white billowing clouds against the clear 


blue, the rich field of green growing things, | 


the yellow-green willow, drooping into the 
shaded stream. Deaf children are unusually 
responsive to the beauty in the world about 
them. 

Encourage the deaf child in attitudes 
which will enable him to get along with 
others. That a person is his own worst 
enemy is an old saying and trite, but none 
the less true. If we can help him to help 
himself by discouraging wrong attitudes, 
we will be helping him in the best way of 
all. It is in early years that lifelong ideals 
are ingrained, although it is sometimes not 
until later years that they are apparent or 
that it is realized. Praising admirable re 
sponses to situations impresses the child 
when it comes from a person he admires. 
When the child feels that those who love 
him are interested in his work and his be 
havior, they assume greater importance in 
his eyes. The proper attitude toward these 
two things is especially important for deaf 
children, who are so dependent on theif 
language ability and are handicapped most 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
ky. the 1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 
Manufactured in Schenectady, N. Y. 
by National Electronics, Inc. 


The “MAGIC MICROPHONE,” 
combined with the superb VACUUM 
TUBE AMPLIFIER and battery 
contained in a small “UNIJPAK” 
gives the hearing aid user a new 
experience in hearing comfort and 
fidelity of tone reproduction. 


" ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 
“MAGIC MICROPHONE" 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


d most worn as a pin Dealer and Distributor Franchises Open in Northeastern U. S. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
ee 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 














CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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in it. To make the most of every hour of 
every year in the school is important jy 
mastering its infinite complexities. 

Encourage the deaf child in habits of in. 
dustry, neatness and dependability to th 
level of his ability. They are a matter of 
pride to him, and give him a feeling of im. 
portance. To feel he is a necessary person 
gives him self-confidence. The care of his 
room, the care of pets, setting the clock 
going for the mail, and other daily tasks 
give him opportunity to prove he is a use. 
ful and important person. 

Encourage the deaf child to be self-conj. 
dent. Discourage the inferiority complex 
which may arise by virtue of the hearing 
defect. This handicap should be overcome 
by accomplishments which assure his own 
confidence and that of others. 

Encourage the deaf child in habits of 
truthfulness. When a child persists in a 
falsehood, it is usually for one of these rea. 
sons: (1) to test the credulity of his listen. 
er, to see how far he can go; (2) because 
he believes it to be the truth, (3) because 
it is wishful thinking, and he doesn’t really 
intend it to be believed; (4) because he 
can’t bear to have those for whom he cares 
to be disappointed in him, or (5) because 
he fears the consequences of his act. A 
quiet, gentle, reassuring talk will almost a 
ways bring forth the truth, if the falsehood 
is based on fear. 

Encourage the deaf child to share equally 
with others at play and not to expect pre 
erence or privileges because of his deal: 
ness. Deaf children are naturally generous 
and the thought of expecting privileges be 
cause they are deaf does not occur to them 
unless it is presented to them from a source 
outside themselves. “Turn about is fair 
play” for the deaf child, too. 

Give the deaf child emotional stability. 
Let him feel sure of the love and affection 
of those about him. Tantrums, jealousy, 
naughtiness and oversensitiveness some 
times have their basis in the feeling of it 
security. 

Every parent reading this will find he ha 
instinctively fulfilled and surpassed thes 
things. They are the things loving parenls 
and fond guardians do naturally. 
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act pref: 
= Are You a Victim of “VOWEL BANGING”? 
eges be Chances are your hearing loss is not uniform, that you hear some 
to them frequencies better than others. If so, you should investigate Vacolite 
a mg with its patented frequency control. 
_ Is tall 

This control, capable of altering the balance between vowel and 
stability. consonant sounds, has in many instances solved the difficulties of 
affection those who ‘“‘hear’’ but do not ‘‘understand."’ Why not see for your- 
psi self the advantages Vacolite has to offer you? 
s 
ig of in 
heb VACOLITE COMPANY 
ed = 3003 NORTH HENDERSON @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
4 paren 


QUALIFIED DEALERS ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE 
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Can You Imagine? 

(Continued from page 436) 
you're going?’ when he handed me the pack- 
ages with a beautiful grin and said, ‘I’m 
awfully sorry, miss. I hope you forgive me.’ 
He was such a perfect gentleman that, be- 
fore I knew it, I promised to go to a show 
with him that night.” 


“Don’t ask me if we'll get into the war, 
were already in it, even if we never get 
into it. Y’know what I mean.” 

“So she said, ‘Wish me luck. I’m going 
to divorce Larry.’ So I said, ‘Congratula- 
tions. I don’t like him either.’ So she got 
very angry at me, can you imagine, and 
she said, ‘No one’s going to knock Larry ex- 
cept me, and anyway, he’s still my hus- 
band.’ I'll bet she still loves him, the way 
she bawled me out!” 

A good sharp pencil or fountain pen, and 
a small scratch pad or memorandum book 
are all one needs to play this game, and if 
one knows shorthand, it helps immensely. 

But is my hobby ethical? You tell me. 

















NEW LOW 
PRICE 





GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME ... . Wide range of power. 

@ Wee. occu Individual tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 

© Fame. cic-ae« New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY .. Long life batteries. 


. , Beautifully stream- 


lined. 
, Built with finest 
parts obtainable. 
Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
aN 


DESIGN 
DURABILITY 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 428) 


When she was sent to her new school she 
was put in grade three, as she had previous. 
ly been in school three years. The princi- 
pal said the work was so much too ad. 
vanced for her they put her back in the see. 
ond grade. Even there her language work 
did not compare favorably with that of the 
other children. Her first report card was 
very discouraging. Her teacher has written 
me saying that she isn’t making out a re- 
port card for Bessie this quarter. She 
feels it would be unfair to check on the 
same level as she does the other pupils. She 
has started special work with her now. She 
said Bessie needs language drill. She 
knows hardly any verbs or what they mean. 
They hope that with this special work she 
will catch up. 

In her letter this week, Bessie stated that 
she liked school. This is the first time she 
has said that for several months, so maybe 
she is gradually getting back to her own 
happy little self. 

Her hearing has been tested. The test 
was unfavorable, as she responded to only 
two tones, but the man who made the test 
said this might not be accurate and further 
tests might be more favorable. 

Mrs. C., I know how you feel when Don 
doesn’t know the rules of the games the 
other children play. Children are often 
heartless with one another. Most of the 
children Bessie plays with through the 
summer are a year or so older. When she 
first comes home Ethel and the others are 
very kind and include her in everything. 
Then after a week or so they don’t get along 
so well. I do not place all the blame on the 
older ones, for Bessie is not always agree: 
able either. In competitive play, she doesn’t 
take defeat gracefully, but I notice that 
when she plays card games or Bingo she 
enjoys the play so much that even defeat 
doesn’t dampen her ardor. 

Mrs. C., I was especially interested in 
your statement that Julia felt no embarrass 
ment at speaking. The desire that our chil 
dren talk spontaneously and intelligently is 
the burning desire we all have. One of the 
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Many people with impaired 
hearing have found real enjoyment and 
convenience in the Telephone Amplifier. 
This small attachment fits any telephone 
and a handy switch lets you turn it on 
and off at will. 

For demonstration, write to—or inquire 
at—your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office. They will be glad to 
arrange it at your convenience — 
without obligation. 




















‘“ELECTRO-EAR”’ 











SIMPLIFIED 
SMALL—COMPACT 


ONLY TWO PARTS 


Operates on Flashlight Battery 


AN EFFECTIVE, HANDY AND VERSATILE 
HEARING AID 
$35.00 


PRICE ONLY - - - .- 
Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK | 
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first things I noticed about the small chi 
dren at the State School was their naturg 
ness. When the teacher asked question 
one little boy in particular could hard 
contain himself, and would shout, “I kno 
I know!” 

Mrs. W., I admire your patience in teag 
ing Martin the rules of football. Patien 
and understanding—I certainly do admi 
those qualities in anyone. In summer wh 
Bessie is home all I do is hurry, whem 
would so much like to have time to enja 
her vacation. When I do play with Eth 
and Bessie something interrupts. I heag 
car stop and I must hurry out to get g 
or oil, and then something else takes m@ 
time and by night I am tired and cross a 
impatient. I remind myself that my eh 
dren won't stay little very long, and wh 
can’t I be sweetness and light all the ti 

Mrs. S., I certainly enjoyed every wa 
of your letter. You helped to bring 
Providence meeting right into our homes, 


Mrs. E. B., Indianall 





Radcliffe Dhlodhlh 


(Continued from page 422) 


Different positions were used, and it was 
found that hearing made no difference; the 
response depended upon the relation of the 
directed voice to the different parts of the 
body. With the receiver still in his ear, 
Radcliffe was next placed in a sound prod 
room, with the microphone outside. His 
only response to this was a big grin, as he 
waited for something to be doing. 

Dr. Pienaar also became interested in 
Radcliffe’s throat and voice condition and 
asked to be permitted to give him treat 
ments, as soon as his new instruments a 
rived. I understand that the lad is now 
able to give voice once in a while but Dr. 
Pienaar continues the treatments from time 
to time. 

Radcliffe taught us much, but we came : 
away realizing anew how little we know 
and how infinitely much there is still lef 
for us to learn if we would be efficietl 
teachers of the handicapped child. 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34™ STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


& 


© 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: part-time public school at- 
tendance for the child, at six, and gradual 
advance into full time public school work 
in higher grades. 


Both parent and child attend intensive, 
short-term classes. 

Parents — are trained in teaching 
speech, language, and subjects prepara- 
tory to public school work. 

Children — are given a full school pro- 
gram, which is transferred without a 
break to the home school room at com- 
pletion of the parent’s training. 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 438 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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> KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 





A century ago the Americans had no questions 
about themselves. They had a job to do. They 
had the toughest job a people ever undertook— 
the job of creating on an undiscovered continent 
a country where a hundred million men could 
live in freedom from the rest of the world and 
from each other. 

And while they had that job to do, they asked 
no questions. They knew what men they were. 
They were the smartest, toughest, luckiest, leanest, 
all-around knowingest nation on God’s green earth, 

An American was a man who knew which way 
to reach tomorrow. An American was a man who 
never asked anyone anything, who he was or 
where he came from or what he did, because it 
was answer enough—in America—to be a man, 

That is the way it used to be in this country. 
That is the way it can be again. For democracy 
is never a thing done. Democracy is always some. 
thing that a nation must be doing. The quarter 
sections which were freedom a hundred years ago 
are now not freedom. Freedom is somewhere 
else. But the labor of creating freedom is the 
same and the cause is the same. And the faith 
is the same. And the consequence. 

Archibald MacLeish. 

It is hardly too strong to say that the Con- 
stitution was made to guard against danger of 
good intentions, real or pretended. There are 
men in all ages who mean to use power usefully 
but who mean to exercise it. They mean to gov- 
ern well, but they mean to govern; they promise 
to be kind masters, but they mean to be masters. 
Their notion of public interest is likely to be 
quite closely connected with their own exercise 
of authority. The love of power may sink too 
deep in their hearts even for their own security. 

—Daniel Webster. 


In 1919 we had an opportunity, unprecedented 
in all history, to assume constructive world lead- 
ership. We did not understand that opportunity. 
Wilson mishandled it. We rejected it. The op- 
portunity persisted. We bungled it in the 1920s 
and in the confusions of the 1930’s we killed it. 

To lead the world would never have been an 
easy task. To revive the hope of that lost oppor 
tunity makes the task now infinitely harder. 
Nevertheless, with the help of us all, Roosevelt 
must suceed where Wilson failed. 

~-Henry R. Luce. 


Nature is merciful and does not try het 
children, man or beast, beyond their compass 
Live dangerously, dread naught, and all will be 
well. 


—Winston Churchill. 
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TIMES CHANGE — science 
moves forward — opinions 
change — habits and prejudices 
change — the world changes. 


In this new book, today’s needs 
and today’s problems of the 
deafened are discussed frankly, 
sympathetically, helpfully, from 
a viewpoint gained by 39 years 
of intimate contact with the 
deafened in a constantly chang- 
ing world. 


Every deafened person will find 
much of interest in this enlight- 
eningly different analysis of the 
handicap of impaired hearing. 
Deafened who, for any reason, 
have not or are not making use 
of hearing aids are particularly 
invited and urged to send for 


“This Changing World 
and You” 


Veblished ty 


ACOUSTICON 


Makers of the World's FIRST 
electrical hearing aid. 
A Dictograph Product 


USE THIS 


COUPON 
NOW 
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ACOUSTICON, « 580 Fifth Ave., New York 


C] Please send free booklet, "THIS CHANGING WORLD and 
YOU." 


(1) Please have your nearest ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE get in 
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touch with me for demonstration of latest model Acousticons. 
Name 
Street Address 
City | 
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| do not wear 
a hearing aid. 


| wear a hear- 
ing aid. 


























LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) rice, 
$3.15, poseais. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 


School 





tor Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 

Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVEKBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 





Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 


THE EVANGELINE 
18th and Pine 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principai 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 


38th Year 
Chartered py the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SUMMER SESSION, July 7 - August 15 


Beginners and Advanced Lessons. 
Courses. 





Teacher Training 
Voice and Speech Improvement. Further 
information on request. 











The Volta Review 


AND! 


Compiled by JouHN A. FERRALL 





Larry: “Do you know, honey, if I had to do it 
all over again, who I'd marry?” 


Wifey: “No, who?” 
Larry: “You.” 
Wifey: “Oh, no you wouldn’t.” 


A matter of pronunciation.—A young won. 
an stopped in at a fashionable jeweler’s and ey. 
hibited a ring. “I’m not sure whether it was 
purchased here or not,” she explained. “The ring 
was not purchased here,” agreed the salesman, 
courteously. “But—but would you tell me how to 
pronounce the name of the stone in it?” said the 
girl. “Is it turkoise; or turkwoise?” The sales. 
man shook his head. “The correct pronunciation 
is glass,” he said. 

Gratitude.—A_ dentist, who had done some 
work for an old schoolmate in rather poor cireum. 
stances, refused to accept pay. Some days later 
the friend left a book at the dentist’s office. When 
the latter opened the package he found it was a 
Bible. On the fly leaf the friend had written: 
“And my mouth shall show forth thy praise!” 


Just his Hair.—He was telling about his 
hunting trip in the Rockies and the different ani- 
mals they had encountered. He was very vivid in 
his description of the fearfulness of the grizly 
bear. “My goodness, they must be terrifying,” 
agreed his girl friend. “And you actually stood 
up before that fierce beast?” “Well, not all of 
me,” he admitted, frankly; “just my hair.” 


Knowledge.—The book agent was finding the 
prospect a rather difficult man to persuade. “This 
set of books will prove to be one of the very best 
investments you ever made—if you buy it,” he 


insisted. “Yes, sir, this one set of books will tel 


you everything you need to know.” “Don’t need 
it,” declared the man, grouchily. “My wife tell 
me all that—and a lot more besides.” 


Animal Food.—The old farmer had not been 
feeling quite up to par for some time and his 
family finally got him into town and into a dot 
tor’s office. The physician made an examinatio), 
asked some questions, and then said: “You have 
probably been living too much on cereals, with 
not enough meat. Just change around for a tim 
and eat more animal food.” A week later th 
doctor called on his patient. “How are you gt 
ting along?” he wanted to know. “All right, | 
guess,” said the old farmer, doubtfully. “But its 
mighty hard getting used to animal food. 1 
manage the corn and oats all right, but it sures 
tough with the hay.” 





